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THE OREGON NOTICE RESOLUTIONS. 


The president in his annual message of December 
1845, recommened to congress to take immediate teu- 
sures for notifying the British government that the join! 
ygecupancy of Oregon must cease at the expiration o! 
th at twelve months notice. The subject was referred 
by each house to appropriate committees, of course, and 
those committees, after due deliberation, each reported 
projects to that effect. Some scores of substitute pro- 
jects were, in progress of the debates, offered by indivi- 
dual members. ‘The reports of the committees were 
printed and made the special orders of the day. The 
subject was incidentally debated meantime during the 
pending of almost every question introduced. No mat- 
ter what was before the bodies, Oregon was always in 
order. On the 6th of January the notice resolutions 
came up as the special order in the house—and were 
there debated until the 7:h of February, when, in a very 
qualified form, they passed that body, and were sent to 
thesenate. ‘I"hat body has been occupied in discussing 
them ever si ce. 

The plain fact is, that the senate was not disposed to 
take the vote upon the Oregon notice until they ascer 
tained distinctly what were the views of the president az 
to an adjustment of the difficulty—whether, on the 
one hand, he was, as those who professed tu be 
most conversant with his views, asserted he was, deter- 
mined to bave “all of Oregon—or nune”’—or whether, if | 
the British minister thought proper sow to accept the 
line which our government 'ed so repeatedly offered 
them, he would accede, to divide the territory by the 
49th parallel. 

A resolution asking the president for any additional! | 
correspondence which in his judgment might with pro- 

riety be communicated to the senate, was proposed 
ast week by Mr. J. M. Cravron. The call was stren- 


r= 





| Mr. Dromeoote now took the floor, exonerated the 
'whig party from the charges involved, or the responsi- 
bility for the conduct of Mr. Webster, whateverit may 
nave been. Mr. Dromgoole in the course of his re- 
marks denounced the admitistration of Juha Tyler as 
the most corrupt of any since the formation of the go- 
vernment. This called up Mr. Bayiy,in defence of 
Mr. Tyler, to whoin he maintained, the democratic par- 
ty were indebted for his veto of the United States Bank, 
and the consequent triumpii of the sub-treasury. He 
proceeded to give reasons why the infurmation sought 
by the resolution would not be obtained. Mr. Hruuiarp, 
without pretending to say tnat Mr. Webster was with- 
out his faults, made an eloquent appeal in his favor as a 
statesman of high standing. Mr. Winrnror demanded, 
if these insinuations were true, why they had so long 
been suppressed? He was exceedingly severe upon 
Mr. Ingersoll. Mr. Hontmes opposed the reso!uttons 
upon principle, and argued that a precedent of this kind, 
exposing the use made of secret service money, would 
he attended by most disastrous consequences. J. Q. 
ADAMS maintained that Mr. Webster was not now re- 
spousible to the house for his acts as secretary of state. 
‘he secret service fund was always at the disposal of 
the president, and if any body was to be impeached it 
was John Tyler, and not Mr. Webster. Mr. Yancey 
compared Mr. Webster to a mud-turtle, and said he had 
disgraced himself by his recent speech in the senate.— 
He also took a pass at Mr. Hilliard, for undertaking to 
defend him. Mr. Hilliard replied, and asserted that in 
Europe Mr. Webster was considered as next to Wash- 
ington. This remark occasioned a loud hiss. Mr. H. 
said that those who had the audacity thus to attempt to 
suppress the free expression of opinion, could not suc- 
ceed. After further discussion the previous question 
was Called, and sustained, and the resolutions were adopt- 
ed, yeas 136, nays 28. 





uously objected to by Mr. ALLEN, chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign relations. Mr. Clayton consented to | 
let the subject Jay for a few days, but insisted that be- 
fore the vote upon the notice resolutions was taken, the | 
senate ought to have all such information before them. | 
A proposition for deferring the vote on the notice to a 
future day was suggested. Inf mally, it seems to be 
understoud that the debate n ight progress, leisurely. 

On Wednesday the 8ih Mr. Chayron pressed his re- | 
solution in the senate, calling upou the president for | 
such information in his possession, a8 he might deem | 
prudent to communicate in relatiun to the Oregon nego: | 
tiation. Mr. ALLEN again strenuous! opbuend the call, | 
and replied to the remarks, that te, Mr: A. had made a 
similar call upon Mr. Tyler, whilst president. The tenor 
of his remarks called up Mr. Catsoun, in vindication 
of Mr. Tyler’s cabinet, ef which he was then a member. 
The subject was laid over for the day. 

On Thursday the debate for the call was renewed 
with increased animation between Mr. Cuayron and 
Mr. Auten. Mr. Causoun advocated the call. 

It is desireable, nv» doubt with some, to ascertain 
how the British ministry would treat the rejection of ar- 
bitration—the passage by the house of the notice reso- 
lutons—and whether propositions to aecede to the 49° 
would now be aceeded to by them. 

We have only to repeat our full conviction, that, 
Whatever the views of the president may be, a large 
majority of the United States senate are decidedly in 
favor of settling the difficulty by the line of the 49h pa 
rallel—if Great Britain will doso—and whether or not, 
to lernimate the joint Occupancy at all event, with | 
an expression of their disposition to preserve harmony— | 

€ the issue what it may. 

A NORTHEAST INTERLUDE. _ 

During the present week, however, an interlude has 
yeen introduced by way of relieving the monotony.— 
Ju Monday and Tuesday, Mr. Wessrer addressed the 
Senate in vindication of himself and of the treaty of 

Vashington, from various charges which had_ been 
made against both. Ou Wednesday and Thursday Mr 
Dickinson, senator from New York, had the floor in 
reply. On Thursday the theme was introduced in the 
house by C. J. Ineersont, who had been handled with- 
out gloves by Mr. Webster. Anexciling scene now fol- 
owed. Oregon and Great Britain were forgotten for the : 
day and the war was removed to the northeastern boun- 
dary. McLeod, and the Caroline affair. Mr. Ingersoll, 
is Chairman of the house committee on foreign affairs. 
Instead of attempting to defend himself from Mr. Web- 
ster’s blows, he renewed his attack in another direction, 
by proposing a call upon the departmeat of state for a 
reportot the disposition of the secret service fund, dur- 
ing the period that Mr. Webster was secretary of state, 
accusing him of being guilty. of malversation, corrnp- 
tion, delinquency, and. misdemeanor, a conviction of 
Which would remove him from his seat in the senate 
and disqu’lity him from holding office. This of course 
produced a scene in the house, Amnudst the uproar Mr. 

INTON Suggested that the resolutions should take th 
Usual course in cases of implication of character, lay 
ver for a day, and be taken upin order. The previous 
question was asked fur and refused, ayes 53, noes 75.— | 

Vol. XX-—Sig. 6. : 








Etats, remarks on the Oregon debate: 





The editor of the NY. Courier des 
‘There results 
from this long debate two facts, which are now equally 
evident, equally imposing. The firstis, that the partizans 
of compromise have a large majority in the senate. The 
second is, that the compromise cannot go below the forty 

ninth degree. The declaration made by Mr. Webster 
on this subject, in the name of the party, will produce a 
profound sensation in England, whither his speech has 
been forwarded from Boston, by the steamer ot the first, 
and with this declaration before it, the Cabinet of St. 

James, we cannot duubt, will feel that it must accept 
this ultimatum, or prepare for an inevitable war. There 
can be no more withdrawal, no more hesitating; that will 
be felt,and a single phrase will have done mure than a 
whole year’s negouation and protocols, to lead to a de- 
noue ment.” 


OREGON DEBATE. 
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Arrival of the packet ship Northumberland, has furnish 
ed us with London dates to the 8th ult., four days later 
than by the last steamer. ‘The correspondence in which 
arbitration was rejected, had reached England by way 
of Havre. The comments of the London press are 
warlike. The Chronicle (iinisterial)—repeats that Eng- 
land will take nothing short of the Columbia river as 
the buundary, and that the United States must not pre- 
sume upon her unwillingness to engage in a war. 

‘The steamer Unicorn, it had been stated was to leave 
Liverpvol on the 19th ult, but belonging to no line, 
probably deferred her departure, or she would have ar- 
rived. ‘The steamer which left on the 4:h instant, will 
probably bring communications from Mr. McLang, 
which will give a decided complexiun to affairs. 


No mention is made of the pilot boat Romer—if freigh - 
ed at $100 per day, as was stated, she will be rather a 
costly express. 

The London Times, of the 6th ult., parades the follow- 
ing retraxit of one of the ministerial journals that had 
been loudest in- contradicting and denouncing the article 


|inthe Timesof the 3rd Dec., announcing that the cabi- 


net had decided to propose a repeal! of the corn laws:— 

“On the evening preceding that announcement of Zhe 
Times, which we contradicted by authority, (being in- 
structed unconsciously on our part) to “tell a lie in the 
words of truth,” an insult and an injury which we must 
ever remember, on the evening of the 3d of December 
letters were, we know, despatched to public men of in- 
fluence in the United States, by officers of the govern- 
ment, making announcements similar to that made by 
The Times of the 4th. We have indeed, now little doubt 
that the article of The Times proceeded directly from the 
treasury, and that the false part of it, the alleged deci- 
sion of the cabinet, was thrown in with a view to Ame- 
rican use.” 


Orscon. The United Service Gazette, of March 
7th, contains an article of some asperity, in relation to 
the rejection of arbiration and the eagerness of the war 


party in France and America tu “whet their knives and 
shed the blood of Englishmen, but we feel confident 
'they will fiad themselves deeply involved in error as 
they proceed.” “The Uniied States intend giving this 
notice to England, but our countrymen are not exactly 
the sort of people to quit their undoubted property, be- 
cause the Americans have warned them, without hav- 
ing a brush for it; and acts of aggression, if tolerated, 
must lead to just retaliation.” 

“The Americans have refused all mediation or inter- 
ference from neutral powers, their reason is madly blind- 
ed in favor of dominion and slaughter, while England 
has quietly desired the continuance of peace, though 
equally as quietly making preparations for offence and 
defence. Afver all, we still maintain there will be no 
fighting—the bonds of commerce cannot: be s0’easily 
broken—the invidious schemes upon the Hudson’s Ba 
Company and the fur trade must speedily be checked, 
if not by force of arms, yet by the want of money.— 
America cannot afford to fight—they have no Ameri- 
can Roihschi!d to fall back vpon—their wealth rests 
principally on their industry, and if they cramp the en- 
ergies of their own hands it will be a determined suici- 
dal act. We do not say this by way «f taunt, bu: in 
pity that men, who are constantly preaching liberality 
and friendship, should be induced to practice ambition 
and wrong. England is doubly armed in her honesty 
and strength, and if forced into war her quarrel is a 
Just one. America is indulging in the pride and ava- 
rice that makes man a wolf to man. Come what may, 
however, our countrymen mey rely upon it that old Eng- 
land will be found ready for action.” 

A Other London journals discourse in a very similar 
ey. 


_ Corn laws.—London, Mareh 8. Sir Robert Peel hav- 
Ing moved to admit maize, (Indian corn,) buckwheat, 
‘and rice, at once, duty free, the motion was agreed to by 
| the house of commons. 
| Cotton.—London, March6. Sales 5,000 bales, at form- 
er prices. 
Flour.—London, March 6, Canada flour in demand 

—prices 64. higher. American 26 a 27s. per bbl. 

_Money market. No material change from the 4th, un- 
til the eyening of the 7th, when a rumor, that a message 
from the Queen would be sent to parliament in relation to 
affairs with the United States, had a decidedly depressing 
| Influence. 





IrELAND. A bill coercive and severe, intended for the 
suppression of disturbances in this unhappy island, was 
| progressing through parliament. Earl Grey’s proposition 
| to reduce the penalties for the offence, of being out after 
night in a proclamated district, from 15 years imprison- 
| ment, to one year, was negatived. O'Connell denounces 
the bill accordingly, and hurrahs for “repeal.” An earn- 
‘est call upon delinquents to pay up arrearages of the 
| “rint,”” was issued by the Agitator, and pointed to by his 
opponents as consoling, in vwew of the apprehended fa- 


mine. 


| Poxanp. A serious rebellion has broken out, instigated 
| by the apprehension of a famine. An Austrian commande 
'er and forees at Cracow were driven out of that place, 
/and disaflection was spreading fearfully. 





Invia-— The Sikhs are likely to be “‘ugly customers” 
| to the East Lidia company. They were defeated in the 
|sanguinary batiles of December last, and driven across 

th Sutlej, but they wont stay defeated. Maintaining 

their bridge of buats, they again invaded the British side 
| of that river, fortified themse:ves, and withstood a powers 
| ful attack from the British army, under General Smith — 
| Seven days after this eng gement they re-crossed, and 
| moving a few miles up, once more re-crossed, and have 

again furtified themselves on the Britishside. Itis said 
‘that they have now 70 000 men, and a train of 100 pieces 
'o. heavy artillery. The British army, including natives, 

numbered 42,480. Some disaffection amongst the native 

forces is alluded to, and evidently dreaded. Some of 
‘them in the last mentioned engagement, threw. down 
| their arms and fled. ‘There are said:to be, at present, 

: ; 

coe 1,350 European cavalry, and 6,760 Eurvpean in- 
| fantry. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Frederick B. Wells, of New Hampshire, to be 
consul for the island of Bermuda, in the place of Al- 
exander J. Bergen, resigned, who was appointed du- 
ring the recess of the senate, vice Wm. T. 
| recalled. 

Henry B. Humphrey, of Massachusetts, to be con- 
sul for the port of Alexandria, in Egypt, vice Alex- 
ander Todd, recalled. 
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Samuel Haight, of New York, to be consul for the 
Ayores, or Western Islands, vice C. W. Dabney, re- 
called. 

John T. Pickett, of Kentucky, to be consul for 
Turks Island, vice Abraham Morrell, recalled, who 
was 4 age in the last recess of the senate, vice 
John Arthur, recalled. 

William Nelson, to be consul for port of Panama, 
in New Granada, vice Jeremiah A. Townsend, re- 
called. 

M. Hollander, to be consul for the port of Sedan, 
in France, vice Thomas Hulme, jr., deceased. 

Alexander Newman, to be deputy postmaster at 
Wheeling, Va., vice J. B. B. Hale, appointed during 
last recess of the senate, who has resigned. 

Walliam Nelson, to be collector of the customs for 
the district, and inspector of the revenue for the port 
of Sa datas Va., his former commission having 
expired. 

William Patterson, to be collector, &c., for the 
port of Sandusky, Ohio, vice Elias H. Haines, whose 
commission has expired. 

James E. Gibble, to be col!sctor of customs for 
the district, and inspector of revenue, for the port of 
Beaufort, N. Carolina. 

William Gray, to be surveyor, &c., for the port of 
Port Royal, Va. 

Joseph Sibley, to be collector, &c., for the district 
of Genesee, and inspector, &c., for the port of Ro- 
chester, New York, vice Lyman B. Langworthy, re- 
moved. 

John D. Howard, to be naval officer for the dis- 
trict of Salem and Beverly, Massachusetts, vice 
Abraham True, whose commission expires on 12th 
April, 1846. 

John Dougherty, to be chief engineer in the U. S. 
revenue service, vice Thomas W. Farron, resigned. 

James McGuire, surveyor, &c., at Alexandria, D. 
C., vice Benjamin T. Fendall, whose commission has 
expired. 

ohn 8S. Sheppard, to be surveyor, &c., for the 
port of Windsor, N. Carolina, vice Marcus C. Ryan, 
deceased. 

Thomas Addison, to be surveyor, &c., for the port 
of Madisonville, Louisiana, vice Matthew Dicks, 
whose commission has expired. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, to be surveyor, &c., for the 
district of Salem and Beverly, Mass., vice Nehemi- 
ah Brown, removed. 

James N. Nichols, to be collector, &c., for the 
port of Perth Amboy, New Jersey, vice Solomon 
Andrews, removed. 

Patrick Collins, to be surveyor, &c., for the port 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, vice Isaiah Wing, removed. 

Philip Poultney, to be appraiser of merchandise 
for the port of Baltimore, from and after the lst of 
May, 1846, vice William Dickinson, resigned. 

THE NATIONAL FAIR AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 
IN MAY NEXT. 

Cireular.—Many persons friendly to the perma- 
nency of the present protective system, and others, 
who, without being committed to support, desire in- 
formation in reference to its effects, have suggested 
the importance of procuring an ep of Ame- 
rican manufacturing and mechanical products to be 
made at the seat of government at as early a period, 
during the present spring, as the opportunities for 
accomplishing such a project might allow. It is 
believed that an exhibition, embracing specimens of 
every kind of handicraft or manufacturing skill em- 
ployed in the nation, or at least all such specimens 
as may be conveniently procured for the occasion, 
together with the prices at which they may be pur 





chased, and the names of those by whom they are | 


fabricated, would embody, in an impressive form, a 
mass of useful facts which could not fail to be ap- 


preciated as they desire by the public authorities up-| rue amazon RIVER NAVIGABLE NEARLY TO QuiTo. 


on whotm rests the responsibility of sustaining the 
prosperity of the great interests connected with this 
subject; and that such facts collected from the daily 
transactions of the people, authenticated by the per- 
sonal examinations of all. who choose to inspect 
them, would furnish incontrovertible arguments in 
favor of that industry which so greatly honors as 
well as enriches the mechanics of America. 


A recommendation of a similar exhibition by the 
National Institute two years ago met with a high de 
gree of favor from the public at that period; and the 
success of such an effort now may, it is hoped, lead 
to its regular adoption hereafter, as a means of pre 
senting at suitable intervals a visible demonstration 
of the advance of the country in those arts upon 
which its prosperity so greatly depends. 

At a consultation recently held by many members 
of the’ present ¢ongress—gentlemen of both politica! 
parties—the proposition of inventing such an exhibi- 
tion as we have referred to was considered and 
adopted, as an enterprise of eminent utility at this 
time, and with a confidence that it would find a 
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hearty assent from the friends of national industry 
throughout the whole Union. To give efficacy to 
this proposition they have nominated the undersigned 
as a general committee of superintendence, and have 
charged them with the duty.of presenting the subject 
to the country at large, of inviting the aid of the 
friends of national industry to the scheme, and of 
making such preparations as may be necessary to 
render the exhibition as full and as effective as the 
time allowed will permit. 

Thus summoned to this labor from a source so am- 
ply entitled to the respect and confidence of the na- 
tion, and fully concurring in the importance attached 
to the subject, the undersigned have not hesitated to 
comply with the wishes of those by whom they have 
been put in requisition, and promptly to enter upon 
the duties consigned tothem. In the performance 
of these duties they invoke the earnest co-operation 
of all who may have anything to contribute to the 

roposed exhibition, hoping that this invitation will 

e€ answered in such a manner as shall enable the 
committee to present such a display of the work of 
our artizans as shall adequately attest the great skill 
and perfection to which our country has attained in 
manufacturing and mechanical art. 


The committee propose that the exhibition shall 
be opened at Washington on the 30th day of May 
next previous to which date ample provision will be 
made for the reception, security, and suitable dispo- 
sition of all specimens which may be sent to their 
care. 

They invite the transmission of specimens of every 
kind of manufacture and handicraft known to the 
artizans of the United States, and desire that the 
price as well as the maker’s name be furnished with 
each article intended for exhibition, Committees 
will be appointed for the superintendence and ar- 
rangement and preservation of all parcels sent to the 
exhibition rooms. 

The rooms will be ready to receive articles for 
exhibition from and after the Ist day of May. The 
exhibition will be kept open not less than two weeks. 

Owners of parcels exhibited during the exhibition 
will, unless directions to the contrary be given, be 
expected to allow the sale of such parcels at the 
prices marked, to be delivered at the close of the ex- 
hibition. 

All goods intended for exhibition can be directed 
to Mr. David A. Hall, secretary of the committee, 
who will see to their safe-keeping, and attend to 
their being repacked after the close of the exhibi- 
tion. 

In case of a sale of them, the money will be duly 
transmitted. 

As there will be many goods undisposed of which 
the proprietors may not desire to have returned, and 
prefer to have sold for their benefit, the committee 
will cause a sale at auction of such articles as the 
owners may desire to have so disposed of. 

Motive power will be furnished at the exhibition 
rooms for such machinery as may require it. 


As the committee can only give this general invi- 
tation to the manufacturers and artizans of the coun- 
try, each one will be pleased to consider it addressed 
to himself individually. 

Editors of papers throughout the country friendly 
to the object are respectfully requested to give this 
circular a few insertions, 


William W. Seaton, Thomas P. Jones, John W. 
Maury, David A. Hall, W. A. Bradley, R. C. 
Weightman, Thomas Blagden, William Easby, John 
F. Callan, Washington; James Lyons, Richmond, 
Virginia; J. P. Kennedy, Jobn Wethered, O. C. Til- 
fany, Baltimore, Md. 

March 28, 1846. 











Extract of a letter received by Samuel Sweetzer, | 
esq., consul of the republic of Equador, dated— =| 

‘Quito, April 22th, 1845—Yesterday there arrived | 
in this capital, a young genileman, ar American, of 
Philadelphia, by the name of John S. Kiausse, from 
Lima, (left 16th September last,) via the head wa- 
ters of the Amazon or Maranon, as the Spaniards 
callit. A very interesting, and [ may add, impor- | 
tant voyage, for he assures us that their rivers are, 
or can be made navigable, and abound with cocoa, 
coffee, cotton, rice, cloves, cinnamon, balsams, and 
valuable wocds of all kinds; and that there have 
arrived four steamboats in the river, and that he was 
actually on board of two of them. What an impor- 
tant thing for the Equador, that within three days 
ride of Quito, you may embark in an American 
steamboat for any part of the world.” 





STEAMSuIrs TO Evrope.—Mr. Hilliard, chairman | 
of the committee on the post office and post roads, 
has submitted to the house of representatives, a 
highly interesting report on the subject of the estab- | 





lishment of an Atlantic line of mail steamers. The 
committee approve of the selection of Bremen b 
the postmaster general as a termination of the line, 
and think that the choice of Cowes, in England, as 
a touching point, is equally fortunate, as it is the only 
accessible and safe port on that part of the British 
coast. Besides, by touching there a direct and rapid 
communication will be secured both with England 
and France. London may be reached in three hours, 
and Havre in less than nine. The report adds: 

While from that point, [Cowes,] mails can be des. 
patched in so short a time to the great emporium of 
British commerce, and to France and Belgium, they 
might also be forwarded to Spain and Portugal. At 
Bremen the mails for Germany are to be disem. 
barked, and they will be rapidly spread overland 
through the neighboring kingdoms and states of that 
populous region, by means of railroads extending in 
various directions, 


Starting upon their return from the most central 
port of commercial Europe, the steamships of the 
United States would receive there the letters and 
other communications of the people north of the 
Rhine and the Rhone, destined for this country, 
while at Cowes they would take in letters, pamph- 
lets and other publications from England and France, 
intended for distribution here. 

It will thus be perceived, that while even perfect 
communication is secured with England and France, 
Germany and other parts of Europe are reached 
with the least possible delay. These important ad- 
vantages are secured at comparatively little expense. 
By reference to the letters from the postmaster gen- 
eral, and the documents which accompany it, it will 
be seen that the lowest bid which that officer re- 
ceived for carrying the mails to England was $385,- 
000, while the expense of sending them to France 
would have been $300,000, and to Germany $400,- 
000. The route determined upon, while it opens the 
communication with England and France just re- 
ferred to, connects directly with Germany, at an ex. 
pense of $400,000 only; thus making the cost to the 
government $685,000 less than would have been re- 
quired for the service, if it had been contracted for 
separately. 


The committee are of opinion that a line of mail 
steamers butween New York and Bremen, making 
semi-monthly trips, and touching at Cowes, will al- 
most immediately sustain itself, and, in a short time, 
after its complete organization, yield a profit to the 
post office department. Independent of the advan- 
tage which it will possess in securing the entire of 
Germany and of the north of Europe, which contains 
a population of one hundred and twenty millions, it 
will also receive the Asiatic mail, which, upor«ne 
completion of the continuous railroad under contract 
connecting that port with the Adriatic sea, can be 
disembarked at Trieste, and sent overjand to Bre- 
men in six hours. A large proportion of the em1- 
grants to this country come from Germany; and it is 
assumed as a fact that they would find in this direct 
and rapid transmission of mails a sufficient motive 
for keeping up a correspondence with their friends. 
From 1832 to 1846 no less than 181,815 emigrants 
embarked from Bremen for the United States. The 
emigration from Bremen, compared with that from 
other ports of the Norih sea, is immense. Ip 1845, 
the number of emigrants from Hamburg, was 2,600; 
from Rotterdam, about 3,000; from Amsterdam, 1,- 
600; from Antwerp, 5,041; and trom Brewen, 31,016. 
‘Vaking it for grapted that the amount of correspon- 
dence will bear some ratio to the number of emi- 
grants, Bremen is shown to possess advantages as a 
point of communication which are not to be found in 
other ports. 





Snaes. The work done by the United States’ snag 
boats in the Missise:ppi and Arkansas rivers, during the 
month of January .ast, is as foliows: 


| By the Hereules, (twin,) in the Mississippi—Abram Tyson, 


master. 


Snags raised and removed 197 
Logs, &c., trom shores and bars 423 
Impending trees felled 3,007 
Total 3,627 


(light draught,) in the Mississippi—Jo- 


the Dragon, 
seph Pierce, Jr., master. 


Snags raised and removed 135 
Lozs, &c., from shores and bars 402 
Impending trees felled 2,154 
Total 2,691 


By the Gopher, (light draught,) in the Arkansas—L. 8. 


Dunham, master. 


Snags raised and 1emoved 309 
Logs, &c., from shores and bars 714 
Stumps and roots blasted 19 
Impending trees felled 396 
Total 1438 56 


Aggregate of obstructions removed 
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| NAVY ESTIMATES. 

The following is a copy of the estimates for the 
increase of the navy, to which reference has recent- 
ly been made in both houses of congress. This do 


cument was addressed to the secretary of the navy, | 


and by him transmitted to the committee on naval 
anaire Navy department, Washington Dec. 30, 1845. 

Sin— We have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a copy of the resolution of the committee on 
naval affairs of the house of representatives, dated 
19th December, 1845, which you transmitted to us, 
and, incompliance with your endorsement, present 
the following considerations for your suggestion: 

“The present state of the country,” to which the 
committee allude, as a reason for proposing an in- 
crease of the naval force, is supposed to refer more 
especialiy to our relations with Great Britain, and 
to the contingency of a war with that power. 

The possession of convenient and strongly defended 
ports in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Bermuda, Ja- 


maica, with others of less importance in the Baha- | 


mas, from which supplies may be readily drawn, 
where armaments may be organized, place it in the 
power of Great Britain to use her extensive naval 
means with great facility, against the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts of the United States. 

It is not in our power to prepare a sufficient force 
to contend directly with the navy of Great Britain 
on the oceaan, in fleets or squadrons, nor to protect 
our commerce by adequate convoys. " be 

The principal defence of our cities belongs the 
land batteries, wherever those batteries can com- 
mand the passages to the cities, and keep the as- 
sailing force for a proper length of time under their 
fire. 

There are few positions, however, where mo- 
veabdle batteries may not be used in connection with 
those on land, to great advantage, and in many cases 
such auxiliary force would be indispensable. It is 
suggested, therefore, that a class of stesmers should 
be provided that should be able to mount two heavy 
guns, carrying about ten days’ fuel, and have the 
qualities to ensure thew safe navigation along our 
coasts. 

These vessels could be distributed for the general 
service from Maine to the Chesapeake on the At- 
Jantic, or the Gulf of Mexico, and upon the lakes, 
and to be able at all times to concentrate or transfer 
from one point to another, as circumstances might 
render advisable. Another class of coast steamers 
would be required for the protection of the coasts 
aud cities which lie on the sounds and rivers which 
lie on the Atlantic coast, south of the Chesapeake, 
and on some portion of the Gulf of Mexico. These 
should be calculated expressly for the navigation of 
those shallow waters, but able to carry one heavy 
gun, and with all the other advantages which could 
be given, with the limited draft of water necessary 
for the free and safe navigation of the interior wa- 
ters on which they are to operate. The number 


which we would propose for these two Classes, Is | 


one of the larger class, for lakes Michigan and Hu 
ron, and twenty-seven for the Atlantic coast, anc 
twelve of the smaller class for the southern coast, 
besides those which are now available. 


The existing convention with Great Britain would | 


prevent a greater increase on the lakes than 1s now 
proposed; but the fact that there are many private 
Steamers on the lakes which could be speedily arm- 


ed in case of need, renders, in our opinion, no far-| 


ther increase of vessels necessary to secure our ip- 
lerests in that quarter. Supplies of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, should, however, be lodged at dif- 
lerent ports, ready for use. = - 

To enable us to annoy the cgmmerce of Great 
Britain, or to otherwise operate to her injury through 
naval means, we would recommend the number of 
sea steamers, like the Mississippi, but rather enlarg- 
ed, should be increased to. five; that our frigates 
should be increased to thirly, and our sloops of war 
to forty. It is also deemed advisable that five of the 
frigates and six ofthe sloops should be fitted with 
such steam arrangements as may be best adapted to 
use in aid of sails, without materially affecting their 
qualities as sailing vessels. 


We are aware that. the attempt to combine sails | 
and steam advantageously, has only met with partial! | 


Success; but it is believed that enough has been ac- 
complished to justify the adoption of the modes which 
are most approved on a few vessels, whilst the re 
maining number of those proposed to be added to 
our force may be arranged for sails only, until our 
information or experience shall warrant the more 
extensive use of them as an auxiliary. 

Should the augmentation herein proposed be au- 
thorised in addition to the vessels which are afloat, 
or upon the stocks at this time, the whole will re- 


| of the 3d has the following naval estimates: 


men, a number which itis believed may be readily 
procured in a state of war, from our commercial 
marine, which is supposed to employ about one 
hundreed thousand. , Ai obedient servants, 

C. MORRIS, 
L. WARRINGTON, 
W. CRANE, 
| W. B. SHUBRICK. 
| BUREAUX. Estimate of probable expense of steamers, etc. 
3 sea steamers $550,000 each $1,650,000 
28 coast and lake 130,000 3,640,000 
12 small coast do 60,000 * 720,000 








5 frigates with steam 530,090 ‘ 2,650,000 
6 sloops with steam 329,000 ‘“ 1,920,000 
12 frig’s with sailsonly 340,000 ‘* 4,080,000 
9 sloops 170,000 ‘* 1,530,000 
75 estimated $16 190,000 
Ordnance and stores 1,030,000 
$17,220.000 





Estimate of existing preparations 2,955,000 
si ‘* supplies 1,060,000 
Aggregate naval estimates $21,235,000 


In reference to the above, the National Intelligencer 
On 
Monday last, when Mr. Fairfield presented to the 
senate the naval estimates, referred to in our pro- 
ceedings of that day, he made the following verbal 
statement, He said he would avail himself of the 
occasion to avow,in three words, the reasons for 
his having withheld this document from the senate 
heretofore. The first reason he had already stated 
to the senate on a former occasion—to wit, that the 
document was not placed in the hands of the com- | 
mittee for the purpose of being presented to the se- 
nate and printed. On the contrary, the committee 
were requested, after using it, to return it again to 
‘the secretary, which had accordingly been done.— | 
Again, although he had no douot the secretary of | 
the navy would have cheerfully acquiesced in a re- 
quest to return it again to the committee for the 
| purpose of being presented to the senate and printed, 
if he had understood the senate as wishing it, yet he, 
'(Mr. F.) was unwilling to ask for the return for 
'such purchase. He was opposed to the printing, for 
| this and for no other reason, that the extravagance 
|of the recommendations of the chiefs of the naval 


| bureaus contained in this document would tend to 


| prejudice the country against these heads of bureaus, | 
‘if not against the navy itself. But now his views 
'had changed. Under the circumstances, he believ- 
led it was due to the president and secretary of the 
| navy, as well as to the committee on naval affairs, 
| that the document should be printed. If the com- 
imittee regard the recommendations for building 
seventy five ships of war and steamers, at a cost of over 
twenty one millions of dollars, to be signally extrava- 
gant, neither the president, secretary, nor committee 
will be found in any way implicated in it. On the 
contrary, so far from adopting the recommendations 
of the chiefs of the bureaus, the secretary, in his 
written communications to the committee, recom- 
mended the building of ten war steamers only. This 
recommendation had the sanction of the president, 
and was adopted by the committee. A bill was re- 
ported in conformity with it, which is now pending 
before the senate. Now, although he was once op- 
posed to the printing of this report from the chiefs 
of the naval bureaus, for the reasons stated, he could 
not oppose it longer. The insinuations were so fre- 
quently made, especially in the public prints, that 
this paper had been withheld for improper and sin- 
ister purposes, ard tuat, if made public, it would 
implicate the president and secretary of the navy, or 
the committee, in something wrong, that he now 
felt it was due to them to let the document go forth 
to the public. He therefore moved that it be printed. 








The Wasbington correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, (who no doubt is familiar with the views 
of Mr. Holmes) writes—‘*You will perceive in the 
congressional report that Mr. Holmes, the chairman 
of the committee on nayal affairs has avowed, in 
contradislinction to the declarations of the chairman 
made to his committee by the navy department as 
mentioned in the message a couple of days ago, were 
not confidential and that the committee was prepared 
as the organ of the house and rot of the executive to 
submit those communications to the house. He also 
declared that as an organ of the house, he would not 
receive any confidential communications from the 
executive. I learn that the purport of those com- 
munications referred to, are as follows: 

The committee were appointed at the beginning 
of the second week of the session, On the second 
meeting of the naval committee they passed a rego- 





quire, besides the officers and marines, about 28,630 {to them more in detail statements of the increase be 
| thought necessary and which was recommended’in 


the annual message, together with estimates as ‘to 
the probable cost. No reply was received until the 
8th January, when a brief letter was'received from 
the secretary recommending the’ building ‘of the 
steamers i, e. two frigates, three sloops, and two 
smaller ones—and also referring the committee to 
reports and estimates from the buréaus. ‘Thesé re- 
ports and estimates did not accompany the letter, 
and on inquiry it was ascertained that they had been 
sent to the senate committee. Some time in Feb- 
ruary the house committee received these reports 
and found that instead of being estimates of the ex- 
pense of constructing ten steamers as mentioned in 
the secretary’s letter, they recommended a_ very 
large increase in the navy, to the following effect.— 
That the number of Frigates be increased to For 


Do.  Sloops Thirty. 
Do. Steamers “ Forty. 


Involving an outlay of twenty millions of dollars, 


and the raising of thirty-six thousand eight hundred 
men. 


What sort of an increase in our naval force. this 
would be may be seeu from the following statement 
extracted from the documents accompanying the, pre- 
sident’s annual message, of vessels of those descrip- 
tions, now in commission, in ordinary and on the 
stocks. 

Frigates. Sloops. Steamers. 
Vessels in commission, 7 15 6 


In ordinary, 4 6 3 
On the stocks, 3 2 2 
Total, 14 23 11 
Proposed by rep’s fm bureaus 40 30 40 
Increase proposed 26 7 29 
The number of men autho- 
rised by existing laws is 7,500 
Do. proposed by reports 36,800 


1 learn also that one of the main facts of thegre- 
port of the secretary of war to the military ow 
mittee is a recommendation to accept the services 
of 50,000 volunteers and organize them on such a 


basis as to allow it to be increased to 100,000 ata 
very short notice. 


One thing appears very certain to me, if these re- 
commendations be carried out, and that is, that in- 
stead of being measures of precaution merely, they 
are ‘‘war” measures. The idea of characterizing an 
additional expenditure of thirty millions of dollars 
as a measure of precaution! It is absurd, unless 
his professions of a desire for peace. are hollow 
and hypocritical. If they be not—uif he be sincere- 
ly desirous of peace, and it be his “settled pur- 
pose to pursue such a course of policy as may be 
best calculated to preserve, both with Great Britain 
and Mexico, an honorable peace:’’ if this indeed be 
his purpose then | say it is absurd to recommend 
such an increase of the army and navy as will in- 
volve at the outset an expenditure of thirty million 
of dollars as a measure of *precaution.” ’ 


Another thing would also appear evident, and 
that is, that no alteration—at all events no “‘reduc- 
tion” of the tariff can be expected if such expendi- 
tures are at all contemplated—on the contrary the 
imposition of one levying still higher duties may be 
expected. In any event however, [ can see little, if 
any probability of the enactment of a revenue tariff 
during the present session. The committee of ways 
and means has not yet reported any alteration. I am 











'Tution ca}ling on the secretary of the navy to submit 


informed that they intend to report substantia}! 
Mr. Walker’s project, but it is very doubtful whether 
any such bill will pass. 

The “Union” of the 4th publishes the following: 
To the editors of the Union—Srrz I send’ you a copy 
of the letter received at the time honorable secretary 
of the navy transmitted the report of: the bureaus to 
the navy committee. It is dated after the 8th of 
January, and concludes the matter. 


1. E. HOLMES, 

Chairman naval committee. 

Navy department, Jan. 14, 1846. 
Sir—l have the honor to enclose for the informa- 
tion of the naval cominittee of the house of repre- 
sentatives, a copy of a report made to this depart- 
ment by commodores Morris, ‘Warrington, Crane, 
and Shubrick, in reference to the necessity and man- 

ner of increasing the navy. 


The resolution of the senate committee haying 
been somewhat more specifie in its inquiries than 
that of the house committee, the €¢nclosed copy will 
be found more detailed in its statements, than that 
which I had the honor to transmit to you last week. 
Very respectfully, yours, GEO. BANCROFT. 
Hon. I. E. Holmes, &c. &e. §e., 

The Baltimore ‘dmerican”’ of the 4th says—The 
history of these estimates is a little curious. They 
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were transmitted to the naval committees of the two 
houses nearly three months ago; yet until the ap- 
pearance of the president’s late special message the 
public knew nothing of their existence. 
There has been a manifest shrinking from re- 
sponsibility in this matter. Let us look at the facts. 
It is known that much perplexity was felt in con- 
gress and throughout the country at the apparent in- 
consistency between the president’s language and 
his conduct. The words of the message relating to 
Oregon, were conclusive as to our title to that ter- 
ritory, the necessity of its enforcement, and the ut- 
ter hopelessness of an amicable settlement upon any 
terms which we ought to accept. Yet along with this 
sort of jJanguage not a word was said about the pro- 
priety of preparing for the conflict thus shown to be 
robable, nay almost inevitable. Hence it was in- 
ferred that the president’s language had not been 
rightly interpreted. .There was, however, sufficient 
cause of alarm to induce inquiries from the naval 
and military committees of the two houses as to our 
means of defence; those inquiries were made of the 
respective vepartments of war and the navy. What 
the particular interrogations were to which answers 
were expected we do not know. 


The debate in the senate went on from day to day; 
and as it proceeded doubts and uncertainty still in- 
creased as to the president’s views and purposes.— 
Upon one side it was maintained that he stood upon 
the Russian boundary; that he would not yield an 
inch; that his declarations on this point were so 
clear and strong that language could not make them 
clearer or stronger. On the other hand it was asked, 
if this is 80, why have we no recommendations from 
the president to prepare for the conflict which under 
these circumstances must ensue? Mr. Webster ae- 
clared that he could not suppose that the president 
apprehended war; it passed his conception that such 
a belief could be entertained. If we are to have 
war said Mr. Calhoun, let us know it, that we may 
prepare for it. Let us drop all other legislation and 

attention to the measures that would be requisite 
or war, and especially to the finances. 

To put an end to this painful state of uncertainty, 
Mr. Dayton introduced his resolution inquiring whe- 
ther in the judgment of the president the condition 
of our foreign relations was such as to call for any 
additional measures for the public defence. The 
answer to this came in a special message; the presi- 
dent thought that additional measures of defence 
were required. “‘The consideration of such additional 
provision,” says the message, ‘‘was brought before 
appropriate committees of the two houses of con- 
gress, in answer to the calls made by them, in re- 
ports prepared, with my sanction, by the secretary 
of war and the secretary of the navy, on the 29th of 
December and the 8th of January last; a mode of 
communication with congress not unusual, and, un- 
der existing circumstances, believed to be most eli- 
gible.” 

To the reports here referred to, attention was im- 
mediately turned. There had been a bill reported 
from the military committee to increase the number 
of. men in each company of the regular army, and a 


defence, in view of a war with England. From the 
secyelary of the navy there are recommendations for 
increased accumulations of stores and ordnance, for 
taking away the restriction on the enlistment of sea- 
men, and for the construction of ten steamers of the 
kind specified afterwards in Mr. Fairfield’s bill.— 
The secretary makes no allusion to the large esti- 
mates of the bureau, except merely to say that there 
are estimates accompanying his letter. 

Now it seems there is no one willing to take the 
responsibility of those estimates. Did Mr. Polk re- 
fer to them or not, in the passage above quoted trom 
his special message? He makes allusion to “reports 
prepared, with my sanction, by the secretary of war 
and the secretary of the navy.” Did the latter of- 
ficially, when he sent the estimates from the bu- 
reaux, along with his letter to the committees, intend 
that the estimates should be taken as a part of the 
report “prepared” by him? Congress looks to the 
heads of departments, and not to heads of bureaux. 

As to the president’s meaning it seems clear that 
he did refer to the estimates of the navy department. 
After speaking of the warlike preperations in Great 
Britain, the language of the queen’s speech and its 
prompt confirmation in parliament, he says—“‘Under 
this aspect of our relations with Great Britain, I 
cannot doubt the propriety of increasing our means 
of defence, both by land and sea.” An increase of 
only ten steam vessels to our naval force in view of 
a war with England, is a ludicrous thing. The pre- 
sident must have had reference to the estimates from 
the bureaux as a portion of the report prepared 
with his sanction. In fact Mr. Bancroft speaks of the 
ten steamers as an addition to our peace establish- 
ment merely. 


Now if the president did mean by those reports, 
made to the organs of the two houses of congress, 
with his sanction, three months ago, to warn the 
country of the danger of apprehended war with a 
powerful nation, what is to be said of the suppres- 
sion of those documents while a question involving, 
it may be, war or peace, was under discussion, and 
while the whole republic was suffering a painful 
anxiety on accountof the president’s seemingly in- 
explicable equivocation? On the other hand, if the 
president did not refer to those estimates, but merely 
to the ten steamers and fifteen hundred new recruits 
as the additional measures of defence to be adopted 
in view of hostilities with England, we have only to 
say that his excellency must have a rare faculty of 
preserving gravity of face while perpetrating a prac- 
tical joke at the expense of a nation’s welfare. 


2. Since the foregoing was written we have 
seen in the Intelligencer of yesterday an explanation 
by Mr. Senator Fairfield to the effect that the esti- 
mates from the bureaux were withheld from the 
senate, first because the committee were requested 
by the secretary of the navy to return the documents 
alter using them; and secondly because he was him- 
self unwilling that they should be made public lest 
the extravagance of the recommendations should 
| prejudice the country against the heads of the bu- 

reaux, if pot against the navy itself. ‘If the peo- 
pie,» adds the senator, ‘regard the recommenda- 





bill from the naval committee of the senate for the 
construction of ten steamers, mostly of small size. 
Dic these bills embody the substance of the ‘‘reports” 


alluded to by the president, as made with . his sanc- | 


tion? The additional measures of defence which he 
thought advisable in view of a contingency of a war 
with England, were they all included in the construc- 
tion and arming of ten new sleamers and an increas 
ed enlistment of some fifteen huadred men? The 
ihing was bardly credible, 


Accordingly interrogations were put to the heads 
of the committees—interrogations answered with 
apparant unwillingness and not satisfactorily. Mr. 
Benton, from the military committee of the senate, 
said that there were documents in the hands of the 
committee from the war department which had 
not been made public, and intimated that it would 
not be proper to publish them. The chairman of 
the naval. committee, Mr. Fairfield, was at first 
oblivious; but upon being pressed, he recollected 
that certain estimates for a considegable increase of 
the navy had been transmitted to hia. When asked 
what number of new vessels it was proposed to con- 
struct, he said he did not remembor. la the house 
when Mr. T. Butler King, a member of the naval 
committee, rose to give some information conceruing 
these estimates, he was stopped by the majority and 
not allowed to proceed. 


The reports from the secretaries of war and the | 


navy have been published since the message appear- 
ed. The former recummends an increased force on 
the sea coast and the northern frontier. Authority 
should, in his judgment, be given to the president 
to accept the services of volunteers fora year.— 
Ffty thousand men, at least, the secretary thinks, 
would be required to put the country in a state of 
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_ tions for building seventy-five ships of war and steamers, 
;at a cost of over lwenty-one miilions of dollars, to be 
| signally extravagant, neither the president, secreta- 
ry, hor committee will be foundin any way impli- 
cated in it. On the contrary, so far from adopting 
the recommendations of the chief of the bureux, the 
secretary, in bis written communications to the com 
mittee, recommended the building of ten war steam- 
ers only.” 

In the last number of the Union it is also stated, 
officially, as we may infer, that the letter of the se- 
cretary of the navy, recommending the ten steamers, 
was the only document from the navy department to 
which the president referred in his special message, 
and that the estimates were not seen by him. 

This explanation takes away nothing from the 
istrangeness of the whole procecdiug. How came 
those estimates from the bureaux in the hands of 
the naval c: uimiltce of congress? If they were not 
the official sepurts of the department, sent on the 
responsibility of the secretary, what were they? Are 
there two responsible sources from ‘which official in- 
formation on naval affairs is to be sought by con- 
gress—ihe secretary one and the heads of bureaux 
the other? For which of these is the president of 
the United States responsible? 

But it seems that the president and the secretary 
'are both to draw out of the affair and leave the 
heads of bureaux alone responsible. The Young 
Hickory can bend and swerve with more pliability 
than the Old Hickory; it would appear so. We had 
believed that the president was treated with indig- 
nity by the long suppression of documents sent to 
the two houses with his sanction. Yet as he does not 








As for the gallant officers at the heads of the bu- 
reaux, their only fauli was two much honesty. The 
president in view of the warlike ‘attitude with Eng- 
land, thought that it was our duty to prepare for an 
emergency of strife; and so he tells congress in his 
special message, referring at the same time to the 
reports from the war and navy departments as incicat- 
ing the extent of the preparations which he thought 
necessary. Now which corresponds better with such 
a state of anticipated danger?—the estimates of the 
bureaux or the frost-bitten report of the secretary? 
The president and Mr. Bancroft would meet the ex. 
tensive preparations of Ergland by an array of ten 
new steamers; the straightforward commodores, who 
supposed the time for plain dealing had come, re- 
commended seventy-five new vessels at once. If 
the contingency of war should happen it is clear that 
these seventy-five would be only the beginning of 
the increase of our naval force which the necessities 
of the case would require. Let the country judge 
between them. 


























TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 





SENATE. 


Marcu 31. Mr. Johnson, of La., reported a bill 
to-carry into effect the Sth article of the treaty with 
Spain. 

The Oregon noltice.—Mr. Cass, arose and addressed 
the senate at length. [His speech will be inserted 
at length in a future number.]’ Having concluded, 

Mr. Ashley, obtained the floor, and then, after an 
executive session—the senate adjourned. 

Aprit 1. Mr. Benton, arose and spoke in argu- 
ment in favor of the 49th line. As his views on the 
present question had not been fully laid before the 
country until the present hour, his speech was lis- 
tened to as one full of import and interest. He was 
followed by Mr. Hannegan, and after a few words 
also trom Mr. Webster, and an executive session, the 
senate adjourned. [Mr. B.’s speech will be seen on 
page 85.] 

Apri, 2. Mr. Ashley, having yielded the floor to 
Mr. Cass, 

Mr. Cass, arose and replied to Mr. Benton's speech 
of yesterday. (For this speech of Mr. C., see page 
88.] 
Mr. Benton, rejoined. [See page 91.j 

After a few remarks from Mr. Webster, and an 
executive session—the senate adjourned. 

Aprit 3. The sub-treasury bill, as passed by the 
house was referred to the committee on finances. 

Pilots —Mr. Johnson, of Md., reported a bill to re- 
peal the pilot act of March, 1837. 

Oregon notice —Mr. Ashley, of Ark., addressed the 
senate for two hours in support of the notice and of 
the American claim to the whole territory up to 54° 
40’. 

Mr. McDuffie, next obtained the floor. 

Mr. Webster, arose and expressed a purpose to 
speak in vindication of the treaty of Washington of 
August, 1842, from the disparagement to which it 
has been subjected in the course uf the Oregon dis- 
cussion. Mr. W. said that it was in view of his in- 
tended reply to the allusions made against that trea- 
ly, that he had proposed to the senate a call for cer- 
lain correspondence respecting the northeastern 
boundary which has not yet been published. The 
answer of the president to the call, together with the 
documents called for, are now in the hands of the 
secretary of the sepate ant Mr. W. added that it is 
his purpose to move their printing. It is Mr. W's 
purpose to detain the senate for one hour on Monday 
next upon this subject, in case the senatuf from 5S. 
Carolina [Mr. McD.] shal! conclude his remarks to- 
morrow. The senate adjourned. 


Aprit 4. Mr. McDuffie, arose and addressed tle 
senate, denying that pudlic opinion ciaimed beyoud 
49°, maintaining that universal opinion was sett!i's 
upon the 49th as a proper and fair cowprourise be 
tween the two nations, aud assatling the pretension 
of Spanish claims as a basis of ours, and depreeating 
the horrors and expense of war. The honor of the 
nation was not involved unless rather as demanding 
our sacrifice of ail pretensions beyond 49 and com 
promising upon it, [For Mr. McD’s speech see yp. 92.) 

Mr. Breese, made a brief reply to a portion of Mr. 
McD.’s speech depreciating the value of the terr 
tory. Mr. McDuffie, rejoined. 

The senate adjourned til! 6th. 

Aprit’ 6. After short discussion without final 3c 
tion upon the bill for distributing the duties among 
the naval bureaus, the order of the day, the Orego" 
notice, was resumed. “or 

Mr. Webster, arose and spoke at iength in vindica 
tion of the treaty of Washington of August, 1842 — 





resent such treatment it is not for us to indulge in a 
vicarious sensibility. 





Without yielding the floor—ihe senate adjourned.— 
[Mr. W.’s speech will appear hereafter.} 
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phen Mr. Webster, resumed and concluded 
his speech in vindication of the treaty of Washing- 


ton of 1842. In the course of his remarks, Mr. W. 


animadverted upon the Van Buren measures respect- 
ing the Caroline in 1838, of his not holding to its 


responsibility the British government which avowed 
its responsibility, and of the subsequent pouncing up- 
on McLeod, &ce., &e. 


whose character as a man also he freely expressed 
himself, involving also the senator from New York 
(Mr Dickinson] in his retribution. 
his speech to a conclusion. 


Mr. Dickinson, gave notice that he would speak | 


to-morrow. 
The senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepnespay, Apri 1. The sub-treasury bill.— 
The house went into committee of the whole and 
considered the sub-treasury bill. 

Messrs. Grider, of Ky., Harmanson, of La., Saw- 
yer, of Ohio, Daniels, of N. C., Jones, of Tenn., Hunt, 
of N. Y., and Davis, of K., engaged in the debate. 
The committee then rose and the house adjourned. 

Taourspay, Aprit 2.—Sub-treasury bill. The rules 
were suspended and the house went at once into com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Daniels, in the chair. 

Mr. Davis, of Ky., resumed and concluded his 
speech in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Dromgoole followed in reply, after which 

Mr. Martin, of Tenn., addressed the committee 
for ten minutes in reply to Mr. Smith, of Ia., and in 
defence of Mr. Polk’s course in 1834 upon the bill 
of Mr. Gordon, of Va. Mr. M. dwelling upon the 
fact that Mr. Polk stood in opposition to the princi- 
ple embodied in the sub-treasury system, and looking 
over the vote taken in 1834, found that the first man 
who voted for this Gordon bill was J. Quincy Adams 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. dams rose, but Mr. Martin declined to yield 
the floor. 
with the gentleman from Mass. If he was called 
into one he should knock under in advance. He re- 
garded the gentleman from Mass. pretty much as the 
raccoon did Captain Scott—“‘He should give in and 
come down.” 

Mr. Adams with great good humor said, I surrender 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. Martin—I surrendered tothe gentleman in ad- 
vance, and regard it no dishonor to have done so, 


Mr. W. also directed his re- 
marks to a late speech from Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, of 


Mr. W. brought 


Mr. M. said he desired no controversy | 











Mowpay, Aprnu. 6. The rules were suspended for | 
the: purpose of calling upon the committees for re- 
ports. 

The committee on elections. asked to be discharg- 
ed from the further consideration of a petition from 
citizens of New Hampshire against the right of the 
representatives from that state to their seats in the 
house, they not having been elected in conformity 
with the provisions of the apportionment law, and 
moved that the petition be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Culver, of N. York, moved that the petition 
be referred back to the committee on elections, with | 
instructions to enquire and report whether said | 
members had been elected according to law. 

Mr. C. in a brief speech defended the constitution- 
ality of the apportionment bill, and depicted the re- 
cent successful struggle of New Hampshire to free 
herself from the thraldom of loco focoism. 

The whole subject was then laid upon the table 
by a vote of 94 to 55, and the committee proceeded 
with their reports. <A large number of private and 
local bills were presented, read twice and referred to 
the committee of the whole. 

The committee on the judiciary reported a bill to 
create an office of assistant secretary of state, and 
for other purposes. 

The committee on naval affairs reported a resolu- 
tion instructing the committee on commerce to in- 
quire into the causes and best modes of preventing 
the prevalence of small pox and other contagious 
diseases on board of merchant vessels; and that they 
report by bill or otherwise. 


The committee on the library reported a joint re- 
solution to authorize the committee to contract with 
a competent American artist for a painting for the 
vacant panel in the rotunda. The subject to be the 
discovery of America, or some iacident connected 
with the revolution or late war, at the discretion of 
the artist. The price not to exceed the sum author. 
ized in the resolution under which the contract was 
made with Mr. Ingman. 

The house, shortly after, went into committee of 
the whole, Mr. McClelland, of Michigan, in the 
chair, and the Cumberland road bill was taken up. | 

Mr. Robert Smith, of Ill., addressed the house at | 
length, io favor of the bill. | 


Mr. McGaucheu, of Ia., followed on the same side, | 
and in the course of his remarks said that the river | Wepwespay, Aprit 8. Slave trade. Mr. Adams, 
and harbor bill could not pass the senate unless the Offered a resolution calling for the correspondence of 
house passed the Cumberland bill. He was author-| Mr. Gordon, consul of the United States at Rio Ja. 


Schenck, Severance, Truman Smith, Thomas Smith, 
Caled B. Smith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, 
Thibodggux, Thomasson, Benj. Thompson, ‘Thurman, 
Pibbats, Tilden, Vinton, Wentworth, White, Wick, 
Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, Young—70. 

Nays—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkin- 
son, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, 
James Black, James A. Black, Boyd, Brodhead, Milton 
Brown, Wm. G. Brown, Burt, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Reuhen Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke. Cobb, 
Cocke, Crozier, Cullom, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Davis, 
Jefferson Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Docke- 
rv, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellsworth, E. H. Ewing, Foster, 
Fries, Garvin, Gentry. Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, 
Grover, Hamlin, Haralson. Harmanson, Hilliard. Hop- 
kins, Hough, George S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hun- 
gerford, J. B. Hunt, Hunter, Jenkins, some Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Pres- 
ton King, Thomas B. King. Lawrence, Leake, LaSere, 
Ligon, Lampkin, Maclay, McConnell, McCrate, James 
McDowell. McKay, Sohn P. Martin, Barclay Martin, 
Moulton, Niven, Norris, Parish, Payne, Phelps, Price, 
Rathbun, Reid, Rhett, Roberts, Sawtelle, Scammon, 
Seddon, L. H. Sims, Simpson, Stanton, St. John, 
Svkes, Jas. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Treadway, 
Trumbo, Wheaton, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Wood- 
ward, Woodworth, Yancey, Yell—106, , 

A motion was made to re-consider the vote just 
taken, and the house refused to re-consider—so the 
Cumberland road bill was defeated. 

The house then went into committee of the whole. 


Riflemen.—The bill from the senate to create a 
regiment of mounted riflemen, and to establish a 
military post on the Oregon, was taken up. 

Mr. Brinkerhoff, from the military committee, pro- 
posed sundry amendments. One was to make it a 
simple regiment of riflemen, leaving it to the discre- 
tion of the president to mount it, if, in his judgment, 
necessary. Another gives to actual settlers and cul- 
iivators within five miles of any of the posts estab- 
| lished, 320 acres of land for the encouragement of 
agriculture. 


Mr. Levin, of Pa., proposed an amendment that the 
officers shall be native Americans, and rot “ia: 








made a speech of an hour’s length in favor of “Na- 
tive Americanism.” Vi 

Mr. Dromgoole, replied and said that native Ame- 
ricanism was an obsolete idea, worse than the U.S. 
bank. The house adjourned. 








The hour of one o’clock terminated debate. 

Various amendments were offered and rejected | 
without division. 

Mr. Graham, of N. C., proposed one by which the 
sub-treasurers appointed under the bill should be per- 
sonally liable by liens upon their realestate. [This 
amendment was once announced as carried 73 to 66, 
but a second count was demanded, and the first count 
reversed 81 to 64.] 

‘he bill was reported to the committee at 3 
o’clock, and the amendments agreed to generally 
without yeas and nays. The provision requiring all 
the government dues to be paid in gold and silver 
was carried by a vote of 117 to 74 and the bill finally 
passed by a vote of 123 to 67. 

Mr. Constable presented resolutions adopted by 


the legislature of Maryland, and the house then ad- 
journed. 


_ Fray, Apri 3. A resolution was adopted call | 
ing on the secretary of the navy for a full report on | 
the marine corps. _ 

Mr. Burt, of S. C., arose to absolve the secretary | 
of war from the imputations of being concerned in | 
the system of secrecy in regard to the secret esti-| 
Mates. 

The Cumberland road bill, was then considered in 
committee of the whole. [Its appropriations amount- 
Ing to one and a half milhons of dollars to each of 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois.] 

Mr. Wick, thought the money asked for would de- 
feat the bill, and therefore he should ask, by way of 
amendment, the value of the money in lands. Mr. 

. defended his amendment in a short speech. He 
assured the members of the house and al! future con. 
gresses, that the voice of his state would never be 
still so long as there was a representative from his 
State upon the floor of the house. 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Smith, of 
Ill.; Pettit, of Ja.; Schenck, of Ohio; C. Smith, of Ia.; 
Owen, of Ia.; Ficktin, of Ill.; Payne and Yancey, of 
Ala.; and Tibbatts, of Ky. On motion of Mr. Sims, 
of S.C., the committee rose. The house adjourned. 

Saturpay, Aprit 4. A resolution offered by Mr. 
oyd, to terminate debate on the Cumberland road 
bill was adopted by 94 yeas to 63 nays. 

The house then went into committee of the whole 
—Mr. Cobb, of Ga., in the chair—and took up the 
Private calendar, which consumed the remainder of 
the session. The house adjourned. 
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'was then ordered. 


ized by the senators from his state to say so. This | %¢!F0, if not incompatible with public interest, in 
might be called Jog-rolling, but it was a species of | reference to the slave trade carried on between Bra- 
log-rolling that he was decidedly in favor of. zil and the Coast of Africa. Adopted. The house 
Mr. Thomas Smith, of Ia., advocated the bill. The | Went into committee of the whole upon the senate 
time for debate having expired, the committee pro- bill for raising a company of riflemen and for the 
ceeded to vote upon the amendments offered. One| protection of the Oregon country. 
appropriating 500,000 acres of land to each state in Mr. Stanton, of Tenn., briefly addressed the com- 
Union except those which have already received it, | mittee, mainly in reply to the Native American 
was adopted. The rest were rejected. speech of Mr. Levin, delivered yesterday. 
The question then being upon the adoption of the The debate was continued by Messrs. Gordon, of 
substitute proposed to the whole bill. It was carri. | N. York, Yell, of Ark., and G. W. Jones, of Tenn., 
ed, 82 to 35. on the merits of the bill. 


The substitute appropriates land instead of mo-| Mr. J. W. Camptell, of New York, followed in a 
ney, as follows: To the state of Ohio, 154,000 acres; | speech of one hour’s length, in vindication of the 
Indiana, 921,600; Illinois, 1,389,360; Missouri, 1,-| principles of the Native American party, and in fa- 


331,832. vor of extending the period required for the natu- 
The committee rose and reported the bill to the| ralization of foreigners to twenty-one years. 
house. 


Mr. Woodruff, of N. York, then spoke for an hour 
on the same side, and was followed by 

Mr. Chipman, of Mich., in opposition to Native 
Americanism as an unhallowed effort of the whig 
party to secure the vote of the disaffected of the do- 
mocratic party. 

Mr. McConnell, obtained the floor and made one of 
his characteristic speeches. 

The debate was farther continued by Messrs. Hop- 
kins, of Va., Davis, of Miss., Sawyer, of Ohio, Rath- 
The Speaker, decided that the main question was | bun, of N. York, and Thompson, of Pa., who spoke 
upon agreeing to the substitute as amended, and that pot the merits of the question, and then the commit- 
it was not divisible. An appeal was taken and the| tee rose, and the house adjourned. 
decision of the chair affirmed. na 

Mr. Tibbatts, of Ky., moved to recommit the bill. | 
Out of order. 


A motion made to lay the whole subject on the | 4 
table was lost, ayes 82, aah 95. The main question | a FOS Sanath Oe Ist, 1846. 
was then put and decided in the negative—ayes 77, | Mr. Benton said he did not rise to make any speech, 
noes 103. The question then recurred on ordering but merely to vindicate history, and the intelligence 
the original bill to be engrossed to a third reading, | of the senate, from an error into yt the senator 
and it was lost—ayes 70, noes 106. from Michigan, not now in his seat, (Mr. Cass,) had 

The yeas and nays were as follows: | fallen yesterday, in relying on Mr. Greenhow’s book 

Yras—Messrs. Abbot, J. Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- on Oregon. ‘That book maintained that the commis- 
mun, Blanchard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, Wm. W. Camp-| saries had never acted under the treaty of Utrecht; 
bell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Cranston, Culver,| had never established the limits between the British 
Cummins, Cunningham, Dixon, Douglass, Faran, Fick-| and French possessions in North America; had done 
lin, Foot, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Henley. | nothing on the subject. And the senator from Michi- 


Hoge, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, | gan, holding Mr. Greenhow to be right, bad adopted 

pone a a + - Tn aa he Me. | his opinion, and laid so much stress upon the fact of 

oa Mace, Mdetien on Polieck: Ram.| the action of these commissaries, as to make his fu- 
‘ ’ ’ $ . , 


sey, Relfe, Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawyer, | ture conduct upon the Oregon question dependent 


Mr. Dromgoole, moved to lay the bill upon the ta- 
ble, and upon this motion the yeas and nays were 
ordered and resulted—Ayes 74, noes 84. So the 
motion was lost. 

The previous question was called. 
journed. 


The house ad- 


Tvespay, Aprit 7. The Cumberland road bill, was 
resumed. The previous question on the substitute 
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upon it. If Mr. Greenhow was wrong, and the 
commissaries had acted and established the parallel 
of 49°, and this fact was a he (Mr. B.,) un- 
derst the senator from Michigan to say that he 
would give up the Russian limit of 54° 40’, and 
never say any thing more’about Oregon north of 49°. 
This is.2 penalty which Mr. B. would not have im- 
posed: it was giving to the line of thetreaty of Utrecht | 
aco uence and importance which he would not 
have attributed to it. But the senator from Michi- 
gan had judged for himself, and judged deliberately; 

rr his speech was well prepared, and it was his own 
act to make his future conduct dependent upon the 
correctness of Mr. Greenhow’s opinion, which he 
had Gupte und pdopted. Mr. B. would show by the 

i i evidence, that the commissaries did act; that 
they ‘did establish the limits between France and 
Great Britain in North America; and that the 49th 

aralle] was one of the lines established; and, hav- 
ing shown this, he would make no argument upon it, 
would make no application of the fact, but content 
himself with vindicating history at an essential point, 
and leave it to the senator from Michigan to give it 
the influence upon his own conduct which he should 
think proper. , 

Mr. B. then made a statement introductory to the 
proofs which he meant to introduce, and showing 
how the treaty of Utrecht had become applicable to 
this question of boundary between the United States 
and Great Britain: It grew out of the purchase of 
Louisiana, and was coeval with that purchase. It 
was known to every body that the northwestern cor- 
ner of the United States could not be closed, be- 
cause there was an impossible call in the treaty of 
1783, It called for a due west course from the Lake 
of the Woods to the Mississippi, when such course 
would never strike the Mississippi—the lake being 
north of the head of that river. Upon the supposi- 
tion that the line due west from the lake would strike 
thé river, the right to its free navigation was grant- 
edsto the British by the treaty of peace; but, on 

Wing that the line would not strike the river, the 
simBggle began between the two countries—on the 
part of the British ‘to deflect the line, to turn it down 
southwest, and thus get to the river, and with tng 
arrival upon that stream to come to the enjoyment o 
its navigation. The struggle on the part of the 
United States was to prevent this consequence—to 
close the line without yielding the navigation; and 
this contest had continued twenty years, when a 
treaty wag Signed in London to terminate this con- 
test. It was in the year 1803, Mr. Jefferson being 

resident, and Mr. Rufus King, minister in London; 
or, in those days, ministers were not sorapidly chang- 





ed upon a change of administration as has sometimes | 


since occurred. 
The fifth article of the treaty then signed deflect- 


ed the line soas to reach the Mississippi on the short- | 
est course; and this was done in conformity to in-| 


structions from the government of the United States. 
This treaty was signed in the spring of 1803; and it 


(Mr. King having asked leave to return when he 


had concluded his treaty,) to bring this delicate busi- 
ness before the British government, and satisfy them: 
at once upon the point of the non-ratification of the 
fifth erticle. The treaty of Utrecht furnished the 
justification, and Mr. Monroe was instructed to urge 
it accordingly. 
Mr. B. said this extraordinary statement brought 
him to the production of his authorities. He would 
now have recourse to the language of others, and 
would read a paragraph from the first letter of Mr. 
Madison to Mr. Monroe on this subject: 

“If the fifth article be expunged, the north bound- 
ary of Louisiana will, as is reasonable, remain the 
same in the hands of the United States as it was in 
the hands of France, and be adjusted and establish- 
ed according to the principles and authorities which 
in that case would have been applicable. There is 
reason to believe that the boundary between Louisi- 
ana and the British territories north of it were actu- 
ally fixed by commissioners appointed under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and that this boundary was to run 
from the Lake of the Woods westwardly, in latitude 
49 degrees; in which case the fifth article would be nu- 
gatory, as the line from the Lakeof the Woods to the 
nearest source of the Mississippi, would run through 
territory which on both sides of the line would be- 
long to the United States. Annexed is a paper 
stating the authority on which the decision of the 
commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht rests, and 
the reasoning opposed to the construction, making 
the 49th degree of latitude the northern boundary of 
Louisiana, with marginal notes in support of that 
construction. This paper will put you more readily 
into possession of the subject, ay it may enter into 
your discussions with the British government. But 
you will perceive the necessity of recurring to the 
proceedings of the commissioners, as the source of 
authentic information. These are not within our 
reach here, and it must, consequently, be left to your 
own researches and judgment to determine the pro- 
per use to be made of them.” 


Mr. B. remarked upon the language of this ex- 
tract. The fact of the commissaries having acted 
was assumed for certain: the precise terms of their 
act, and the construction of those terms, was not ex- 
actly known: and Mr. Monroe was directed to ex- 
amine the proceedings of the commissaries in Lon- 
don—to ascertain the particulars—and to act accord- 
ing to his judgment? Mr. Monroe did so, and found 
not the least difficulty on either branch of his duty. 
The justification for the non ratification of the bound- 
ary clause seems to have been admitted without a 





word; nor did the other branch of the subject en- 
counter the least difficulty. ‘The Utrecht treaty car- 
ried all through. But let Mr. Monroe speak for 
himself. in his letter to Mr. Madison, of Septem- 
ber 8, 1804, he says: 

‘‘We then proceeded to examine the convention 
respecting the boundaries, in the light in which the 
ratification by the president presented it. On that 





so happened that about the same time—namely, 
twelve days before the signature of the treaty in 
London—the treaty, without the knowledge of Mr. 
King, for the sale of Louisiana to the Untited States, 
was signed. The two treaties arrived in the United 
States together, and Mr. Jefferson immediately saw 


the advantage which the Louisiana treaty gave him | by that circumstance in some degree a delicate one, 


in cutting off forever the British, both from the na- 
vigation of the Mississippi and from the whole valley 
of thatriver. The most accomplished diplomatist 
in America—perhaps equal to any in Europe—he 
saw at once that the acquisition of Louisiana put us 
in the shoes of the French in all treaties applicable 


to that province; that it especially made us a party | 
to the eitak of Utrecht; gave us the benefit of the shows that he held a conversation with Lord Har- 

| ‘rowby, the British secretary of state, and used the 
‘Utrecht treaty for both the purposes for which he 
rejection of the fifth article of the treaty signed al | 
London, and to rely afterwards upon the Utrecht | 


line 49, established under that treaty; and he imme- 
diately determined to recommend to the senate the 


treaty as a-matter of right to force the British out of 
the valley of the Mississippi. The senate concurred 
with him. They rejected the fifth article of the trea- 
ty; and then the double duty presented itself to be 
performed at London. 

The rejection of the article of the treaty was to 
be justified, the treaty of Utrecht was to be plead 
against the British, to put an end to their darling de- 
sire to obtain the navigation of the Mississippi. The 
first was a delicate duty. The non-ratification of a 


treaty, concluded under instructions, except for good | 


cause, is, by the law of nations, an injury to the ad- 
verse power, implying a breach of faith but little 
short of thé enormity of violating the same treaty 
efter its ratification. To show this good cause—to 
justify ourselves for # seeming breach of faith—was 
the immediate “care of Mr. Jefferson; and immedi- 
ately after the senate’ had ‘acted upon the two trea- 
ties, namely, on the 14th of February, 1804, Mr. 
Madison, secretary of state, wrote to Mr. Monroe, 


subject, also, lomitted nothing which the documents 
in my possession enabled me to say; in aid of which 
| I thought it advisable, a few days afterwards, to send 
to his lordship a note explanatory of the motives 
which induced the president and senate to decline 
ratifying the fifth article. As the affair had become 


and as it was in its nature intricate, J thought it im- 
proper to let the explanation which I had given rest 
on the memory of a single individual. By commuit- 





ting it to paper, it might be better understood by 
| Lord Harrowby, and by the cabinet, to whom he will 
| doubtless submit it.” 


In this extract (resumed Mr. B.) Mr. Monroe 


had been instructed to use it, and with perfect suc- 
cess. He slso shows that, unwilling to leave such 
an important matter to the memory of an individual, 
he drew up the substance of his conversation in 
writing, and delivered it to Lord Harrowby, that he 
might lay it before the cabinet. The production of 
this paper, then, is the next link in the chain of the 
evidence to be laid before the senate; and here it is: 
‘* Paper respecting the boundary of the Uniied States, de- 

livered to Lord Harrowby, Sept. 5, 1804. 

“By the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it 





is agreed ‘that France shall restore to Great Britain 
the bay and straits of Hudson, together with ail 
lands, seas, seacoasts, rivers, and places situate in 
‘the said bay and straits which belong thereunto,’ 
&e. It is also agreed ‘that commissaries shall be 
forthwith appointed by eaeh power to determine, 
/within a year, the limits between the said bay of 
|Hudson and the places appertaining to the French; 
-and also deseribe and setile, in like manner, the 





*Commissaries were accordingly appointed by 
each power, who executed the stipulations of lhe treaty 
in establishing the boundaries proposed by it. They fix- 
ed the northern boundary of Canada and Louisiana 
by a line beginning in the Atlantic, ata cape or 
promontory in 58° 30' north latitude; thence, south- 
westwardly, to the Lake Mistasin; theace, further. 
southwest, to the latitude of 49° north from the 
equator, and along that line indefinitely.” 


Mr. B. stopped the reading, and remarked upon 
the extract 9s far as read. He said this was a state- 
ment—a statement of fact—made by Mr. Monroe to 
Lord Harrowby, and. which, of itself, established 
the twofold fact, that the commissaries did act under 
the treaty of Utrecht, and established the 49th par- 
allel as the boundary line between France and Great 
Britain, ,from the Lake of the Woods indefinitely 
west. How unfortunate that the senator from Michi- 
gan had not looked to authentic documents, instead 
of looking to Mr. Greenhow’s book, and becoming 
its dupe and its victim. If so, he never could have 
fallen into the serious error of denying the establish- 
ment of the line under the treaty of Utrecht; and 
the further serious error of saying that Mr. Monroe 
had added nothing to Mr. Madison’s statement, and 
had left the question as doubiful as he found it. In 
point of fact, Mr. Munroe added the particulars of 
which Mr. Madison had declared his ignorance; add- 
ed the beginning, the courses, and the ending of the 
line; and stated the whole with the precision of a 
man who had tweken his information from the pro- 
ceedings of the commissaries. And to whom did he 
deliver this paper? To a British secretary of state, 
to be Jaid before the king in cabinet council, and to 
be used against the power who was party to the 
treaty! And what did Lord Harrowby say? Deny 
the fact, like the senator who is so unfortunate as to 
follow Mr. Greenhow, or even resist the argument 
resulting from the fact? Notatall. He made no 
objection to either the fact or the inference; and Mr. 
Monroe thus proceeded to apply his facts, and to 
urge the exclusion of the British from the.navigation 
of the Mississippi and its entire valley, as a matter 
of right, under the Utrecht treaty, and by the provi- 
sions of which they could hold no (territory south of 
49. Hear him: 


“By Mitchell’s map, by which the treaty of 1783 
was formed, it was evident that the northwestern 
point of the Lake of the Woods was at least as high 
north as the Jatitude of 49 degrees. By the observa- 
tions of Mr. Thompson, astronomer to the North- 
western company, it appears to be in latitude 49 deg. 
37 min. By joining, then, the western boundary of 
Canada to its northern in the Lake of the Woods, 
and closing both there, it follows that it was the ob- 
vious intention of the ministers who negotiated the 
treaty, and of their respective governments, that the 
United States should possess all the territory lying 
between the Lakes and the Mississippi, south of the 
parallel of the 49th degree of north latitude. This 
is confirmed by the courses which are afterwards 
| pursued by the treaty, since they are precisely those 
which had been established between Great Britain 
and France in former treaties. By running due west 
from the northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods to the Mississippi, it must have been intend- 
ed, according to the lights before them, to take the 
parallel of the 49th degree of latitude as established 
under the treaty of Utrecht; and pursuing thence the 
course of the Mississippi to the 31st degree of lati- 
‘tude, the whole extent of the western boundary of ihe 
United States, the boundary which had been estab- 
lished by the treaty of 1783 was actually adopted.— 
This conclusion is further snpported by the liberal 
spirit which terminated the war of our revolution; it 
having been manifestly the intention of the parties 
to heal, as far as could be done, the wounds which it 
had inflicted. Nor is 1t essentially weakened by the 
circumstance that the Mississippi is called for by the 
western course from the Lake of the Woods, or that 
its navigation is stipulated in favor of both powers. 
Westward of the Mississippi, to the south of the 
forty-ninth degree of north latitude, Great Britain 
held there no territory; that river was her westert 
boundary. In running west, and ceding the territory 
to the river, it was impossible not to call for it; ang, 
on the supposition that it took its source within the 
limits of the Hudson Bay company, it was natura 
that it should stipulate the free navigation of the 
river; but, in sodoing, it is presumed that ber gov 
ernment respected more a delicate sense of what It 
might be supposed to owe to the interest of that com- 
pany, than any strong motive of policy, founded on 
the interests of Canada or its other possessions /? 
that quarter. As Great Britain ceded at the sam? 
time the Floridas to Spain; the navigation of the 
Mississippi to her subjects, if it took place, beins 
under a foreign jurisdiction, could not fail to draw 





‘boundaries between the other British and French co- 
! tonies in these parts.’ 


from her own territories the resources which proper 
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iy t belongedito them, and therefore could not be view- 


ed in the light of a national advantage ” 


«After the treaty of 1783, and at the time the con- 
yention in contemplation was entered into, the state 
of things was, as is above stated. The territory 
which Great Britain held west of the Lake of the 
Woods, was bounded south by the forty-ninth degree 
of north latitude; that which lay between the Lake 
of the Woods and the Mississippi, southward of that 
parallel, belonged to the United States; and that 
which lay to the west of the Mississippi to Spain.— 
It being, understood, by more recent discoveries or 


observations, that the source of the Mississippi did 


did not extend so high north as had been supposed; 


and Great Britain having shown a desire to have the 
boundary of the United States modified in such 
manner as to strike that river, an article to that ef- 
fect was inserted in the late convention; but, in so 
doing, it was not the intention of the American 
minister or of the British minister to do more than 
simply to define the American boundary. Jt was not 
contemplated by either of them that America should 
convey to Great Britain any right to the territory ly- 
ing westward of that line, since not a foot of it be- 
longed to her; it was intended to leave it to Great 
Britain to settle the point as tosuch territory, or such 
portion of it as she might want, with Spain, or 
rather with France, to whom it then belonged. At 
this period, however, certain measures respecting 
the Mississippi, and movements in that quarter took 
piace, which seemed to menace the great interests of 
America that were dependent on that river. These 
excited our sensibility, acute and universal, of which, 
in an equal degree, her history furnishes few exam- 
ples. ‘They led to a discussion, which terminated in 
a treaty with France, by which that power ceded to 
the United States the whole of Louisiana as she had 
received itof Spain. This treaty took place on the 
30th of April, 1803, twelve days only before the 


convention between Great Britain and the United | 


States was signed, and some days before the adop- 
tion of such a treaty was known to the plenipoten- 
tiaries who negotiated and signed the convention. 


“Under such circumstances, it is impossible that 
any right which the United States derived under that 
treaty could be conveyed by this convention to Great 
Britain, or that the ministers who formed the con- 
vention could have contemplated such an effect by it. 
Thus the stipulation which is contained in the fifth 
article of the convention has become, by the cession 
made by the treaty, perfectly nugatory; for, as Great 


gree of north latitude, and the United States the 
whole of it, the line proposed by that article would 
run through a country which now belongs exclusive- 
ly to the latter.” 

This reasoning (said Mr: B.) was conclusive, and 
in the course of the negotiations which followed, 
both parties actually proposed articles, adopting the 
Utrecht line from the Lake of the Wuods, with a 
proviso against its application to the country west ol 
the Rocky mountains. In adopting the line both ar- 
ticles were identical; the provisos were the same; 
the only difference was in the modification of the ex- 
tent of the line. Here they are: 

‘Irticle 5, as proposed by the American commissioners. 

“It is agreed that a line drawn due north or south 
(as the case may require) from the northwestern 
part of the Lake of the Woods, until it shall inter- 
sect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and 
from the point of such intersection due west along 
and with the said parallel, shall be the dividing line 
between his majesty’s territories and those of the 
United States to the westward of the said lake; and 
that the said line to and along with the said paralle! 
Shall form the southern boundary of his majesty’s 
territories and the northern boundary of the said ter- 
ritories of the United States: Provided: That noth- 
ing in the present article shall be construed to ex. 
tend to the northwest coast of America, or to the 
territories belonging to or claimed by either party on 
the continent of America to the westward of the 
Stony mountains.” 

“Irticle 5, as the British Commissioners would agree to 
make it. 


“It is agreed that a line drawn due north or south 
(as the case may require) from the most northwest. 
etn point, of the Lake of the Woods, until it shall 
Intersect the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, 
and from the point of such intersection due west, 
along and with the said parallel, shall be the dividing 
line between his majesty’s territories and those of the 
United States to the westward of the said lake, as 
far as their respective territories extend in that quarter; 
and that the said line shall, to that extent, form the 
Southern BounpaRy of his majesty’s said territories, 
and the northern boundary of the said territories o/ 
tué United States: Provided, That nothing in the 
present artic{® shall be construed to extend to the 


‘and what was Mr. Jefferson, in relation to this Ore- 
Britain holds no territory south of the forty-ninth de- | me ne te ak Bp yn 


|great river which must be there—then follow it up 


nent of America, to the westward of the Stony 
mountains.” 

Here is concurrence (said Mr. B.) in the proceed- 
ings of the commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht. 
Here is submission to that treaty on the part of the 
British, and a surrender under its inexorable provi- 
sions all pretensions to the long-cherished and dar- 
ling pursuit of the free navigation of the Mississippi. 
True, the article did not then ripen into a treaty 
Stipulation. It was many years afterwards, namely, 
at London, in 1818, that this line of 49 was estab- 
lished to the Rocky mountains; but the offer of the 
articics in 1867 was conclusive of the pretension, 


and though mentioned at Ghent in 1815, it was quick- 
ly abandoned. 


The question now (Mr. B. said) was to see what 
reception these articles met with at home—met with 
from Mr. Jefferson, to whom they were of course 
immediately communicated. And here let Mr. Jef- 
ferson speak for himself, as speaking through Mr. 
Madison, in a letter to Messrs. Monroe ané& Pinkney, 
(Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, having then joined Mr. 
Monroe, in London,) under date of July 30th, 1807: 

“Your letter of April 25th, enclosing the British 

project of a convention of limits, and your proposed 
amendments, have been duly received. The follow- 
ing observations explain the terms on which the 
president authorizes you to close and sign the instru- 
ment: 
“The modification of the 5th article (noted as one 
which the British commissioners would have agreed 
to) may be admitted, in case that proposed by you to 
them be not attainable. But it is much to be wished 
and pressed, though not made an ultimatum, that the 
proviso to both should be omitted. Thisis, in no view 
whatever, necessary, and can have little other effect 
than as an offensive intimation to Spain that our 
claims extend to the Pacific ocean. However rea- 
sonable such claims may be, compared with those of 
others, it is impolitic, especially at the present mo- 
ment, to strengthen Spanish jealousies of the United 
States, which it is probably an object with Great 
Britain t> excite by the clause in question.” 


This, Mr. President, was Mr. Jefferson’s opinion of 
the line of 49°—for it throughout—in its whole ex- 
tent, “indefinitely,” as settled under the treaty of 
Utrecht; and not only for it, but earnestly and press- 
ingly so. He was for cutting off the proviso, and | 
letting the line run through to the ocean! And who! 


gon river, the title to which was to have been set- 
tled by this line? He was, we might say, its very 
discoverer; for, long before the time of Lewis and 
Clarke, and even before that of Gray, when in an- 
other part of the world—when the United States 
minister to France under the Confederation—his 


longing to or claimed by either party on the conti- 


as the virtual discoverer and almost the father of the 
Columbia river. It was the child of his affections 
and of his pride, and he cherished it not merely as 
an object of science, but of the greatest utility. “He 
looked to it for great practical benefits to his coun- 
try; yet he, forty years ago, in the very year after the 
return of Lewis and Clarke, and when enthusiasm 
for their success filled every bosom, and his own 
more than all, proposed, and not only proposed, but 
pressed the proposition, to make 49° the line of divi- 
sion throughout to the sea. He knew very well what 
he was about then, and where that line would run. 
The coast of the Pacific had been well surveyed: the 
course of the Columbia, from its mouth to the Up- 
per Falls, near the mouth of Clarke’s river, just be- 
low latitude 49°, was meandered by Lewis and 
Clarke, and well presented in their map. He knew 
what he was about, and he proposed the latitude of 
49° throughout. I mention this as an historical fact, 
and to show his opinion of the treaty of Utrecht.— 
And here I close what ] have to say in relation to 
that treaty as depending upon British and American 
authority. It is surely enough; but there was an- 
other party to the treaty—France; and to complete 
the proof, it will be as appropriate as convenient to 
conclude the matter with a brief exhibition of French 
testimony. Here it is, (said Mr. B., displaying two 
huge folio volumes, and opening some maps;) here 
it is: Postlewait’s Commercial Dictionary with D’An- 
ville’s maps, dedicated to the Duke of Orleans. 

Mr. B. then pointed out the line established under 

the treaty of Utrecht, and read the account of it as 
given in a note on the upper left-hand corner of the 
map. The description was in these words: 
‘The line that parts French Canada from British Ca- 
nada was settled by éommissaries after the peace of Utrecht, 
making a course from Davis’ Inlet, on the Atlantic sea, 
down to the 49th degree, through the Lake Abitibis to the 
Northwest ocean: therefore, Mr. D’Anville’s dotted line, 
east af James’ bay, is fulse.” 


This map was made by D’Anville, the great French 
geographer of his age, and dedicated to the Dukegof 
Orleans, and said to have been made under the pa- 
tronage of the late Duke, who is said, in a note 
vpon the map, to have expended one thousand pounds 
upon its construction and engraving. The late Duke 
was probaby the Regent Duke who governed France 
during the minority of Louis XV.; and, if so, the 
map may be considered as the work of the French 
government itself. Be that as it may, it is the au- 
thentic French testimony in favor of the line of 
Utrecht; that line, upon the non-existence of which 
the senator from Michigan has staked the reversal of 
his Oregon position.* 

Mr. B. said he was no great advocate for the map 
argument—for the collection of two piles of maps, 
one having a Jine upon it, the other without a Jine, 








philosophic mind told him that the lofty ridge of the 
Rocky mountains, penetrating the region of eternal | 
snow, and traversing the country north and south; | 
must turn waters each way—to the west as well as | 
to the east—and send a river to the Pacific ocean as | 
well as to the Gulf of Mexico; his philosophic 
mind saw this, and his practical genius proposed the 
realization of his vision. ‘T'he young and intrepid 
traveller, Ledyard, was then 1m Paris, on his way to 
commence that African expedition in which he so} 
unfortunately lost his life. Mr. Jefferson proposed | 
to him to relinquish that design—to betake himself 
to a new theatre—to the new world, and to the west- | 
ern slope of the American continent. He proposed | 
to hi.a to proceed to St. Petersburg, furnished with | 
the proper letters to obtain the permission and the | 
protection of the Russian government, to proceed | 
overland to Kamschatka—cross the sea at Behring’s 
straits—follow the coast down until he came to the 





to its source in the Rocky mountains—and, crossing | 
over come down the Missouri. 
Jeiferson proposed to Mr. Ledyard some sixty years 
ago: twenty years aflerwards, and when President | 
ot the United States, he carried his idea into effect 
through the expedition of Lewis and Clarke. ‘Their 
expedition was the execution of the object proposed 
to Ledyard; and nobly did they execute it. Their) 





year after their return, a Mr. Henry, of Missouri, 
discovered the South Pass, and through it the over- 
land line of travel will forever be; but the return 
route of Lewis and Clarke will be the route of com- 
merce. It presents but two hundred and ten miles 
of land carriage between the Great Falla of Mis- 
souri and the Upper Falls of the Columbia, passing 
the mountains through a low gap and a fertile coun- 
iry, long marked by a large Indian and buffalo 
road. 


Mr. Jefferson, in this proposition to Ledyard, and 





horth west coast of Amer22: Or to the territories be- 


in this expedition of Lewis and Clarke, stands forth 








definite claims of France in the interior of 


arising Out of her possession of Louisiana, as by D’ An- 
return route was particularly valuable. They dis- | ville’s original map, and “i 2 4 


covered the route on the return voyage which will of G. Britain, whose charter to their Hudson 
be the commercial route between us and Asia. The | Pray. limited that com 


southwest as the to 49°, 


British government perceiving the advantages that would 
accrue to G, Briain from the presamption of Madison 
|and Monroe that the commissaries under the Utrecht 
treaty Aad, in fact, run the line, took care, 
to carp at their statement or opinion. N 
be found on the real map of LAnville, 
published in Paris, in 1746, under the Pp 
Duke of Orleans, (not ‘the 
dead for 23 years,) 
the ude of the map which he has adduced 


fact of its English character is stated, it j 
: is ho ” 
says Mr. Greenhow, “to conjecture.” hot for me, 


and then assigning the victory to the tallest pile. He 
was no great advocate for the map argument; and if 
he was, the two maps before him would be a fine il- 
lustration of its folly; for the two before me, though 
inade by the same author, and adopted into the same 
work, would fall into two different piles, one with 
and one without the line, one with and one without 
the descriptive memorandum. Confronted in a pile, 
where the biggest pile was to carry the day, they 
would neutralize each other; but, examined by tha 
test of chronology and the lights of history, they be- 
came consistent, intelligible, and potent. One was 
made in 1752, the other in 1766, and each was right 
according to its time. In the interval between these 
two dates, namely, in 1763, the line ceased to exist! 
Great Britain acquired Canada, the line no inoger 
had application, and from that time ceased to aj pear 


on maps. What was necessary in 1752 became use- 
less in 1766. 


[*Mr Greenhow 





, in a communication, dated April 2d, 


This is what Mr, | 1. the Washington Union, states that the map chet by 


Mr. Benton, is not the true original map of D’Anvi 

a correct copy of it, but is an English eos utthehat of 
London, in 1752, as “greatly improved by John Bolton,” 
which improvements partly consiet in the interpolation of 
the pretended line of 499, so as thereby to expunge the ine 


- America, 


mprove,” them —_ in favor 
a 


| Bay Gom- 
pany to the rivers flowing into the 


ludson bay, and did not extend them go far south or 


Mr. Greenhiow says that the 


of course, not 
0 such iine is to 
His map was 


atron f 
regent, who had bee then 


the senator omitted to read 
» On which the 
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The great fact is now established. The commis- 
saries did meet under the treaty of Utrecht: they did 
execute the stipulations of that treaty; they did de- 
termine the limits between the French and British 

sions in North America, and the parallel of 
aa ying, from the Lake of the Woods indefinitely 
to the west, was one of the boundaries established | 
by them. 

I make no application of this fact. 1 draw no ar- | 
gument from it. 1 do not apply it to the question of 
litle. Iam not arguing title, and will not do it; but 
Iam vindicating history, assailed at a vital point by 
the book which has been quoted and endo:sed. | am 
vindicating the intelligence of the American senate, 
€xposed to contempt in the eyes of Europe by a sup- | 
posed ignorance of a treaty which is one of the great | 
political landmarks in Europe and America; and | 
am demonstrating to the senator from Michigan that 
the condition has become absolute on which he 
bound himself yesterday to reverse his Oregon posi 
tion. 

Mr. President, the senator from Michigan gives us 
some just and wise observations on the frivolous and 
ridiculous causes which have sometimes involved 
great nations in terrible war. But 1 think that, in 
one of his illustrations, he fell into a misapplication 
of an historical fact, and that without the aid of 
Greenhow’s book. It was the case of the war re- 
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and strength, in the person of their chief, must leave 
them almost nothing. On the future conduct of the 
campaign it must have a decisive effect, for the 
Ajaxes of this expedition, both big and little, must 
renounce it when their great chief has imposed the 
penalty of silence and inaction on himself. On the 
country it must have a fine effect, for the alarms of 
war will suddenly cease. On the treasury the effect 
will be delightful. The twenty-one millions extra for 
the armament of the navy, and the eight or nine 
millions extra for the army, will cease to be wanted. 
Theemilitary and naval committees, if not wise, have 
at least been lucky. ‘They delayed to report bills for 
these thirty millions, and to-day they become unne- 
cessary. Inactivity, in them, if not masterly, has at 
least been profitable; 1t has saved thirty millions of 
extra taxes, or loans, to the people 

But 1 conclude. J] have made no speech upon 
Oregon, and will make none at this time. And here 
I will answer publicly a question which is often put 
to me privately, ‘* Why don’t you speak?” Answer: | 
profess to be a friend to this administration, and 
mean to keep myself in a position to act according 
to my professions: [ do not mean to run ahead of the 
administration in its appropriate sphere: I do not 
mean to take negotiation out of its hands. Ido not 
mean to undertake to lead it, or drive it, to come in 
conflict with it, or to denounce it, with or without 


oS 
France and England divided Oregon! Why, France 
never asserted, in 1713, the remotest claim to one 
foot of land west of the Rocky mountains. No, nor 
on the entire Pacific coast of the continent of Norih 
America, from the Isthmus of Darien to the pole.— 
Yet according to the senator’s version of the treaty, 
France‘and England, by agreeing to that treaty; par. 
celled out Oregon! Down to that moment, ard in. 
deed to the date of the Nootka Sound treaty, Spain 
had, in the face of all Europe, asserted and defend- 
ed her title to the whole northwest coast. 

But I am not going into the argument to prove 
this. Its a notorious fact, and none will or can 
controvert it. 

But I must be permitted to congratulate one who 
very kindly and condescendingly noticed my humble 
self, and did me the honor to call me his friend; and, 


if 1 may be allowed to return the epithet, I will con- 


gratulate my friend from South Carolina (Mr. Cal- 
houn) that, at last, antipodes have met; that he has 
at length made a convert of tho honorable senator 
from Missouri, who stoops from his lofty place to 
play the humble subaltern. [A laugh.] This is cer- 
tainly the highest achievement he (Mr. Calhoun) has 
yet accomplished; the greatest intellectual triumph 
ever won, the very proudest boast he can exhibit. 
The senator spoke of the Agamemnon of our lit- 
tie band—of its Ajax Telamon, and its lesser or little 








sulting from the water on the lady’s gown. 
cident, 1 suppose, of the water and the gown, 


dog a prominent figurante, took place in the court of 
Queen Anne; took place—not transpired. Do not 
write me down transpired, or I shal! certainly expire. 
This incident took place in the Court of Queen 
Anne, the imperia! Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 
I call her imperial who could say to the proudest of 
the old English Dukes that the widow of John, Duke 
of Marlborough, married no man, not even an em- 


The in- 
in | . ,; 
which two ladies were dramatis persona, and a little | 4 and his country are great. I believe he 1s doing 


hypotheses, or before or after the fact. The presi- 
_dent’s position is arduous: his responsibilities to his 


his best to reconcile and accomplish together the 
great objects of the peace, the honor, and the rights 
of the country; and, believing this, I shall hold my- 
self in a position to view his acts with perfect can- 
dor, and with the strongest disposition to support him 
in what he may find it necessary tu do, 


| Ajax. 


If by this title he referred to me, I disclaim 
it; I have no title to be called an Ajax, great or little. 
I am but a poor private soldier, content to serve in 
the ranks. I ask no favor; I seek no reward for my 
humble services, save the triumph of the great cause. 
J ask nothing beyond it, and would spurn it if offer- 
ed. I should despise, ] should hate myself, if 1 could 
on such a subject, cherish one feeling of selfishness. 
But, humble as I am, | had rather be the little Ajax, 





Mr. Hannegan said he should not have asked the 


attention of the senate for a moment, (having alrea | 





peror. This lady and her dog was a party on one 


ogposite of producing war. 


It actually led to peace; | 


the humblest, the poorest soldier in this glorious 
band, than to hold my head so high that I could not 


dy occupied the floor on the general question,) but | S€@ any thing that was below me; than with my 
side, and Mrs. Masham on the other—and was the | for the suggestion of the senator from Missouri, ac- | Proud foot to press the earth as if it was not worthy 


companied by a manner and a look which gave it pe- 


for the Queen taking part with Mrs. Masham, quar- | culiar force and meaning. That senator was the 
relled with the Duchess, and then with the Duke of | last, the very last man living, from whom he ever 
Marlborough, and so recalled him from his com- | expected to receive such a look. He has been, ex- 
mand, stopped the career of victory, and then made |ciaimed Mr. H., my politica: teacher. I learned 
peace—the very peace whose benefit we are now | from him almost all the views I hold respecting this 





claiming, that of Utrecht. 


And thus the incident of | 


matter of Oregon. Whatever position I hold on 


the gown and the water throws its point and power | that subject, I learned from that senator’s speech on 


on the other side, and actually connects with the 
very point £ have been establishing. 


Mr. B. had not voted for the purchase of Green- 
how’s book; he had but a poor opinion of books 
compiled in the closets for the instruction of men of 
business. They were generally shallow, of no use 
to the informed, and dangerous to the uninformed, 


whom they led astray; and to the indolent, who | 
would trust to their superficial glosses, without go- | 


ing to the fountain head, and seeking truth at the 
bottom of the well. So of the beck in question.— 
Had it not been for Greenhow’s Oregon the senator 
from Michigan would have sought the history of the 
treaty of Utrecht in the authentic documents which 


our library contains, and would have found the) 


truth, and would have been to-day a free man, and 
not a prisoner, as he constituted himself yesterday, 
in the hands of the Forty Nines. 
prisoner, duomed to dwell at 49. 
but taken. We may say of him as the consoling 


He is now their | 
He is not killed, | American who filled his seat yesterday (Mr. Cass) 


the Ashburton treaty—a treaty which, together with 
those who negotiated it, has been the unceasing 
theme of his denunciation from the day of its ratifi- 
catien to this hour. From that speech it was | 
learned that the American title to the northwest 
coast as high as 55 north was good, not only as re- 
spected any counter-claim by Great Britain, but good 
against the world. ‘That speech was delivered here, 
in this chamber, some four or five years ago, It was 
(he who taught me. J] know he is all powerful here, 
but he cannot unlearn me—that 1s beyond his power. 
(1 learned my creed at the feet of Gamaliel; since 
Ape | have left my humble posture at the feet of 
| in the face of this senate and the country abandon 
the doctrine he then held, and taught to me; but | 
shall not, therefore, abandon it. 


I will say, as the honest, and patriotic, and true 





said, in his noble speech, when it can be shown to 





messenger said to Penelope: 

“The great Ulysses is not dead, 

But tar from wile and sun, 

He lives a prisoner, on a desert isle, 

I wil! not follow the poet and say— 

Detained by savage men!” 
For the Forty Nines are not savage, but peaceful 
and merciful, and will allow the captive the full lib- 
erty of his person, on his parole of honor yesterday 
given, on a condition now become absolute, never to 
pass 49; never to use that name of omen, the Rns- 
sian line. ‘This is a sad lterminatiou—almost ridicu- 
lous—of his warlike commencement. It is the fruit 
of his dependence on Greenhow’s bovk. That buok 
has been the little dog of his catastrophe. Hence- 
forth the senatur’s occupation is gone. War—in- 
evitable war—can no longer be the burden of his 
song. War is now evilable. Inevitubility has re- 
versed its application. It is peace that is now inevi- 
table, and henceforth, we must hear that dulcet 
sound. 

The effect of this change in the senator's position 
must be great. On the Grecian band, of whom he 
is the Agamemnon, it must have a most diminishing 
effect. ‘hat band for some months bas been sitting 
for the picture which the poet drew of our grand- 
mothers in the time of long wasted gowns and light 
sta) s— 

‘‘Small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 
But now tne sudden deduction of so much weight 
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me that, by the treaty of Utrecht, it was intended 
| that the parallel of 49° was to cross the Rocky moun 

| tains and extend to the Pacific ocean, I will not only 
‘close my mouth in claiming the territory north of 
| that line, but will abandon all Oregon. I cannot con- 
sent to the senatar’s position that he holds the Aga- 
memnon of our little band fast dound by his own ad- 
‘mission. Notatall. Nota word of all he read to 
| the senate refers to the country west of the moun- 
tains. No, not one word of it. What right had 
England to divide a region of country belonging to 
Spain? The senator himself is fully aware that such 
™ thing never was the imiention of the treaty; he 
| must know, as we all know, that that boundary line 
/never was intended to cross the Rocky mountains 
and run to the Pacific ocean. 

This was the condition of the pledge given by the 
| honorable senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass:) he is 
| bound by that pledge; and | hold myself bound with 
‘him. 1 too, am bound, when this fact shall'be prov 
‘ed to me. Whenever it shall be shown that, by the 
| treaty of Utrecht, it was provided that the boundary 
|of 49° should cross the summits of the Stony moun- 
|tains and run westward to the ocean, | will thence- 
| forth close my lips on the subject of Oregon. Spain 
/was a party to that treaty: she came into it after it 
/had been negotiated between France and England; 
| she came into the agreement as one of the parties to 
it, but she came protesting that she thereby surren 
idered no rights on the northwest coast; that she 
|abandoned none of her rights on this continent.— 





| to receive the impress. 
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Yes; I had rather be a poor 
private soldier than live and walk about, carrying on 
my front the inscription, “1 am ruler; [ claim to rule 
all, for all are below me; and rule i wall, or ruin— 
it is a matter of indifference to me which.” Be he 
who he may, there is no man in this land so high 
that he can elevate and depress the public sentiment 
at his will: be he who he may, and as high as he will, 
he must find, with all his fellow-citizens, one com- 
mon level, Ajax let me be, if the senator chooses; 
but let him remember that others fought at Troy be- 
sides the Ajaxes and Agamemnon and Ulysses.— 
There was an Acnitzes there. Yes; this is our 
Achilles, (pointing to the vacant seat of Mr. Cass,) 
and let that senator beware that when the fight is 
over he be not found the Hector, whose lifeless and 
spurned body shail adorn the triumph of Achilles. 

{At the close of Mr. Hannegan’s speech, and du- 
ring its delivery, there were repeated acclamations 
from the galleries. | 

Mr. Webster rose and said: Mr. President, this 


this great teacher. He may, before the world and | thing is so very indecorous that, if it shall occur 


again—if there shall be the least audible mark of 
approbation or disapprobation from the audience 
within the chamber, I shall exert my right as a sena- 
tur, and insist that these galleries shall be cleared, 
with the exception of the ladies. 
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Mr. Cass rose and said: 

Mr. President: | am much obliged to my friend 
from Arkansas, [Mr. Ashley,] for his kindness in 
yielding to me the floor upon this occasion. He 's 
right in supposing it is necessary, from the position 
in which the honorable senator from Missouri. by 
his remarks of yesterday placed me. Before, how- 
ever, proceeding further, | must return my thanks to 
my triend from Indiana, [Mr. Hannegan,} for what 
he said of me, and for me, while 1! was absent. lam 
still more obliged to him, however, for the sake ol 
the common object which he and I, and others of us 
have in view, than even for my own sake. I learn, 
and I Jearn it without any surprise, that his vindica- 
tion was masterly and eloquent. I can well believe 
it, sir, from the many proofs which he has give Us 
during the session of his powers of oratory, avd es 
pecially from the positions he bas taken and support: 
ed in this Oregon controversy. 

Mr. President, I have come here this morning to 
free myself. Twice in my life Ihave been capture 
by enemies—once fighting against British pretensions 
in peace. My country redeemed me in the former 
case—] come to redeem myself in the latter. | 8aJ 
enemies, but I trust the term is only metaphorically 
applicable. There is nothing in the former relation 








between the honorable senator from Missouri—"™ 
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thing in our present position, which should make us 
enemies) On the contrary, a long personal friend 
ship has existed between us which J did not suppose 
was sucrendered. If, however, it is otherwise, I must 
bear itas | may. I have burne some greater calami- 
ties than even the hostility of the honorable gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

I came here, sir, as I said before, to redeem my 
self; and I mean to do it. I will not speak in the 
triumphant tone which pervades the speech of the 
honorable senator from Missouri. It is not my habit. 
What he said presents subjects enough for animad- 
yersion, but the manner in which he said it was still 
more unacceptable. | am ignorant of any cireum- 
stances in our relative situations which could justi- 
fy it; still, T repeat that 1 mean to vindicate myself, 
and that, too, to the entire satisfaction of every man 
within the sound of my voice. 

Mr. Hannegan. Every impartial man. 


Mr. Cass. No, Mr. President; [ will not accept 
the qualification suggested by my friend from India- 
pa. If my vindication is not satisfactory to every 
man, partial or impartial, I will agree to be tied to 
the chariot wheels of the honorable senator from 
Missouri, and to fight the battles of 49; and | bardly 
know two more severe punishments that could be in- 
flicted upon me. 

‘The honorable senator says that I came here the 
other day to make a studied speech on the subject of 
Oregon. [ did so, sir; and he overrates his own pow- 


bers of this body, whe comes here to give his opi- 


nions upon a great national subject without due pre- | 
I shall not commit that folly; and I have | 
too much regard for the intelligence and experience | 


paration. 


of the honorable senator to believe that he would.— 
] presume that his thoughts are fully prepared 
upon every grave topic on which he presents his 
views to this body. But however it may have been 
before, | have not had much time for preparation 
now, jor | was notin my seat yesterday when the 
honoravle senator made his attack; and of course I 
could not kuow, except from rumor, what he said till 


this morning. Now, sir, what is the subject in con-| 
troversy between the honorable senator and myself? | 
He says that | am committed, by my own declara- | 
tion, to go for 49, if it is shown that commissioners | 


were appointed under the treaty of Utrecht to estab- 
lish that parallel as a boundary. This assertion is the 
whole foundation of his argument, upon which the 
whole supersiructure rests. 
other falls with it. Now, sir, 1] not only never said 
80, but the idea never occurred to me; J never thought 


of it, And the honorable gentleman has wholly mis- | 
understood me, either through my fault or his own. | 


My position was this, sir. Many of the members 
upon this floor contend that the parallel of 49° i+ the 
northern boundary of our claim in Oregon. Svrne 
directly so; and others because it was assumed to be 
such by our government in the early period of con-| 
troversy on this subject with England. To us, there 
fore, who believe that our claim in Oregon goes to 
54° 40’, it was essential to show there was an error | 
on this subject; that the treaty of Utrecht never ex- 
tended to the country west of the Rocky mountains. | 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work on Oregon, had exam- | 
ined this question, and had endeavored to show that) 
ho COusmissioners, under the treaty of Utrecht, had | 
ever established any boundary beiween the French | 
and Euglish possessions on this continent. So far as | 
respects the general proposition, it is a mere question | 
of historical authenticity, not baving the slightest) 
practical bearing upon our title to Oregon. Because, | 
before our title to Oregon could be affected, it must | 
be shown that that line, if established at all, must| 
extend west of the Rocky mountains. 


_Mr. Greenhow, in his work, enters into the ques- 
lion, and | referred to his book as one entitled to cred- | 
it for talent,industry,and cautionjand | requested gen- | 
tlemen who had doubts on this subject to turn to that 
work, and | thought that they would satisfy them- 
selves that no such line had been established. 1 did 
not vouch for the facts or conelusions. I never ex- 
amined the general subject in its extent. I stated 
however that the result of his discussions upon my 
mind was that such a line bad not been run. | am 
still under that impression, sir, and nothing that was 
said yesterday has shaken iis strength. Siiliddonot 
hold myself at all responsible for Mr. Greennow’s | 








accuracy. | should investigate the subject with wuch | man felt uncertainty, may be permitted to feel a grea- | 
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it to the question of title. lam not arguing title, and 
will not do it, “ut fam vindicating history, assailed 
in a vital point by the book which has been quoted 
and endorsed. I am vindicating the intelligence of 
the American senate, exposed to contempt in the 
eyes of Europe, by a supposed ignorance of a treaty 
which is one of the great political landmarks in Eu- 
rope and America,” &e. 

The senator will pardon me for saying that this 
seems to me very much of a tempest in a teapot.— 
What does he profess to vindicate before the senate 
of the United States? Not therights to the country, 
but the alleged truth of a -historical fact, misrepre- 
sented by Mr. Greenhow, and vouched for, as the 
senator thinks, by me. Now, sir, it seems to me, 
that this solemn trial, before such a court as this, is 
hardly justified by the nature of the accusation.— 
Here is an historical error. Be itso. Nobody con- 
tends that it affects our interests or our honor in the 
remotest degree; no more su than the parentage of 
Romulus and Remus. This is nota lecture room — 
We are neither professors nor students, assembled 
here to discuss the truth or falsehood of historical! 
statements which have no relation to our duties — 
Nor do J suppose that, if even the assertions of Mr. 
Greenhow, that it would ever be known, or that our 


national character would require the slightest indi- 
cation. 





If the one falls, the | 


| as the source of authentic information. 
| not within our reach heve, and it must be jeft to 


Stull, sir, as this question is thus brought before us, 


| I will proceed te give a brief synopsis of it, and leave 
ers, and underrates the mental qualities of the mem. | honorable senators to judge for themselves. 


by commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht. The 
first is a despatch from Mr. Madison to Mr. Thom- 
son; the second, a statement submitted by Mr. Mon- 


|roe to Lord Harrowby; the third—! put them toge- 
|ther, for the honorable gentleman has joimed them 


—Postiethwaite’s Dictionary and D’Auvilie’s maps. 
Now, sir, the first reflection that strikes a man is, 


that if this line were thus established, the proof of 
it might have been got forty years ago from the ar | 


chives of Paris or London. ‘That would be pusiiive 


and undeniable evidence, and all short of it is incon: | 
clusive, and such as no tribunal of justice would re- | 


ceive as final. 

But what says Mr. Madison? The honorable se- 
nator from Missouri says, ‘‘the fact of cemmuissaries 
having acted, was assumed for certain.” 
guage of Mr. Madison reads far otherwise to me — 
As | stated the other day, he speaks doubtiully upon 


sourl. 
son to Mr, Monroe, ‘‘that the boundary between 


Louisiana and the British territories north of it, was | 
actually fixed by commissaries appointed under the | 


treaty of Utrecht.” 


He then adds, that he sends a paper, containing | 


the authority respecting this alleged decision, but he 


_adds caatiously: ‘‘But you will perceive the necessity 
'of recurring to the proceedings of the commissaries | 


These are 


your own researches and judgment to determine the 


proper use to be made of them.’ If this is certain- | 
, under the treaty of Utrecht.” 


ty, L should like to know what uncertainty is. The 
honorable senator regrets that | had not looked into 
the original documents, instead of depending on 
Greenhow; and that it I had done so, 1 would not 
have said that Mr. Monroe had not added anything 
to Mr. Madison’s statement, and had left the ques- 
tion as doubtful as he had found it. In point of tact, 
Mr. Monroe added the particulars of which Mr. Ma- 
dison declared his ignorance—added the beginning, 
the courses, and the ending of the line, and stated 
the whole with the precision of a man who had taken 


sioners. ido not see what particulars they are of | 
which Mr. Madison declared his ignorance, and | 
which Mr Monroe supplied. Mr. Madison doubted | 
the authenticity of the statement, and upon that | 
point Mr. Monroe does not say one word, 

And I may be aiiowed here toremark, that Mr. | 
Madison doubled with precisely the same facts which 
we have before us—the map and book referred to by | 
the honorable gentleman. And to this day, not one 
single circumstance has been added which could re- 
move those doubts. Where, then, that illustrious | 


| 


The 
'senator from Missouri bas brought forward principal | 
facts to prove that the parallel of 49 «as established | 


The lan- | 
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(Speech that part of itin which he dwells upon as 
showing ‘ihe beginning, courses, and end of the line, 
&c., with the precision of a man who had taken his 
information from the proceedings of the commissa- 
ries.’ 1 will quote also, the opinion of Douglas, the 
historian of North America; and no doubt can exist 
on the mind of any man that Mr. Monroe resorted to 
that authority for his statement, and not to the origi- 
nal archives. 

“Commissaries were ac- 
cordingly appointed by 
each power, who executed 
the stipulations of the trea- 
ty in establishing the boun- 
daries proposed by it."— 
They fixed the northern 
boundary of Canada and 
Louisiana by a line begin- 
(ning in the Atlantic, at a 
| eape or promontory in 58 
deg. 30 min. rorth latitude; 
| thence southwestwardly to 
the Like Mistissin; thence, 
‘further southwest, fo the 
‘latitude of 49 deg. north 
| from the equator,and along 
that line indefinitely.” 
| Now, sir, the honorable senator from Misscuri 
| says that Mr. Monroe must have taken his informa- 
| tion from the proceedings of the commissaries. No 
/man can doubt but that Mr. Monroe quoted from 
_Douglas’s book. The language is so nearly indenti- 
_ cal as to render such a coincidence impossible, if it 
were accidental. 

But besides, no commissioners, on such a grave 
subject, ever could have employed such loose Jan- 
guage. Beginning at a point on the Atlantic, not 
named, and left to conjecture, thence southwest- 


| Douglas says, page 7:— 
‘By the treaty, howeve?, 
the Canada, or Freneh 
line, with the Hudson Bay 
Company of Great Britain, 
was ascertained from a 
certain promontory upon 
the Atlantic ocean in 58 
deg. 30 min. of north lati- 
tude, to run southwest to 
Lake Mistissin; to be con- 
tinued still southwest to the 
49:h deg., and from thence 
due west indefinitely.” 





| 
j 
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| wardly, an indefinite course, it will be perceived, to 


Lake Mistissin, without stating what pert of the 
lake it isto strike. The paper sentto Mr Monroe 
was no donbt taken from Douglas, though, as it is 
lost, the fact cannot now be aseertained. But as the 
language of Douglas is used in making the state- 
ment, we may fairiy presume that the whole aséser- 
tion was made upon the credit of that historian. 

Mr. Monroe, however, presented the fact to Lord 


|Harrowby, and it was not contradicted by him, so 
far as we know. 


_ From this negative circumstance the gentleman 
from Missouri draws the important conclusion that 
the fact must have beenso. JI shall not enter into 


: this matter, as it is not at all important. 
| the subject; and | repeatthe assertion, notwithstand- | 


_ing the contrary averment of the senator from Mis- | 
‘‘There is reason to believe,” said Mr. Madi- | 


Mr. Monroe stated a fact that had occurred, if it 
occurred atall,acentury before. It had in reality 
little, if any, bearing upon the subject he was urg- 
ing, which was the right of the United States to 
“possess the territory lying between the lakes and 
the Mississippi, south of the parallel of the 49th deg. 
| of latitude. 

it was to the treaty of 1733 that he was referring, 
and to Mitchell’s map by which it was formed. He 
| adverts to the treaty of Utrecht by saying that “by 
running due west from the northwestern point of thie 
Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi,” according to 
the treaty of 1783, “It must have been intended, 
according to the lights before them, to take the pa- 
rallei of the 49th degree of latitude as established 


Now, sir, it might well be that Lord Harrowby 
/never considered it necessary to look into this al- 


| leged fact, as it had no reaj bearing on the subject, 


being alluded to merely as giving reasons which may 
‘have influenced the commissioners in fixing the 
| boundaries of 1783. 

_ The next proof of the establishment of this line 
given by the senator was Postlethwaite’s Commer- 


cial Dictionary, with D’Anville’s map. There is no 


| | : en | quotation from the dictionary, and the matter, there- 
his information from the proceedings of the commis- | 


iore, rests on the map alone. 

‘The senator then “pointed out the line established 
under the treaty df Utrecht, and read the account of 
it as given in a note on the upper left hand corner of 
the map. ‘The description was in these words: 

‘The line that parts French Canada from British 
Canada was settled by commissaries afler the peace 
of Utrecht, making a course from Davis’s inlet, on 
the Atlantic sea, down to the 49th degree, through 
the lake Abitibis, to the northwest ocean; therefore 
_ D’Anvalle’s dotted line east of James’s bay is 

alse.” 


The senator then states that this map was “made 


More security than | have done if | were compelled | ter degree of it, in cousequence of the direct and cir- | by D’Anville, the great French geographer of his 


to be respousibie for any deductions from it. 


cumstantial evidence sisce discovered, leading to the | 


age, and dedicated tothe Duke of Orleans,” &c., 


The senator from Missouri says he comes here not | presuwption that no such line was established. But | &c.; and he adds, it is the “authentic French testi- 
to settle a point which can at all influence the ac- | 1 repeat, sir, that in this investigation i do not pro-| mony in favor of the line of Utrecht.” 


tion of this body, or have the slightest effect upon | 


fess to come to any absolute conclusion. Lt is a sub- | 


' 


Now, sir, 18 it not a little curious that this map, 


the termination of our controversy with England.— | jecton which men may differ. The result of my |thus authoritatively pronounced to be authentic, 1s 

€ says he ‘‘makes no application of this fact,” re-| examination impresses me with the conviction, that | upon the very face of it stated to be false in one im- 
erring to his proof that the paraliel of 49 was esta-| no such line was established. Mr, Munroe present-| portant particular. What, then, becomes of the cor- 
blished somewhere by the treaty of Utrecht. Hejeda memoir to Lord Harrowby, the secretary of | rectness of the assertion of-the honorable senator 
Says; “1 draw no argument from it, ji do not apply | state, and! willnow quote from the gentleman’s | and of the certainty of this testimony? 
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If wrong in one respect, it may be so in others, 
and at any rate our faith in its pretensions is entire- 
ly shaken. ButI do not understand by whom this 
note was writien. Evidently not by D’Anville, for it 
impugrs his own work. We have not, therefore, 
D’Anville’s authority for this line as being establish- 
ed under the treaty of Utrecht. He marks the line 
upon his map, but whence his authority for it is left 
to conjecture. 

One other point, sir: the honorable senator infers 
that in an attempted negotiation with the British go- 
vernment during Mr. Jefferson’s administration, two 
articles were proposed, one by the American com- 
miesioners, and one by the British, for the establish- 
ment of a boundary between vur country and Cana- 
da, from the northwestern part of the Lake of the 
Woods. The articles are substantially the same, 
with this difference, that the British article provides 
for running the line westward as far as the respec- 
tive territories extend in that quarter, and both con- 
tain provisoes, that neither shall extend west of the 
Rocky mountains. The gentleman said: ‘‘Here is 
concurrence in the proceedings Of the commissaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht,” ‘Here is submission 
to that treaty on the part of the British,” &c., &c.— 
In the first place, sir, allow me to remark, that this 
was a mere project, and that no treaty was made on 
the subject till eleven years afterwards, in 1818.— 
Now, what is meant by “concurrence” here? If ac- 
cidental coincidence, the matter is not worthy of 
further inquiry. But if by “concurrence” is meant, 
that this line was actually established by the treaty 
of Utrecht, and tbus binding on the parties, no other 
convention was necessary. Both nations, upon this 
assumption, mistook their own rights and their du- 
ties. The boundary had been established a century 
before, and they were carrying on a useless and bar- 
ren negotiation, which was thus blindly and unneces- 
sarily ripened into atreaty in 1718. But, sir, the, 
senator proceeds to ask what Mr. Jefferson did with | 
this project, and adds that he rejected it. And why, | 





ple, published in 1738, also under the patronage of 
the colonial department; and bearing the certificate 
of Dr. Halley to its correctness; nor on any map in 
the atlas of Maxwell and Senix, published in 1721; 
in Boyer’s Political State, 1721; in the History of 
Hudson’s Bay, by Dobbs, 1744; in the Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France, by Charlevoix, 1744; in the Sys- 
tem of Geography, by Bowen, 1747; in the Ameri- 
can Traveller, 1769; in the American Atlas, by Jef- 
fries, 1778; in the History of the French Dominions 
in America, by Jeffries, 1760; in the Map of Ame- 
rica, from the materials by Governor Pownal, 1794; 
nor 18 there any allusion to such a line in the works 
to which these maps are attached, or in any other 
work or map of reputation published during the Jast 
century, save those above mentioned. : 


‘‘None of the works above named are authorities 
on the subject, proceeding, as they all do, from per- 
sons unconnected with the transactions of the Utrecht 
treaty, and possessing no better means, so far as 
known, of information respecting them than other 
people; these, indeed, only show that the boundary 
was supposed by some persons to have been 90 set- 
tled at the time when they were written. Of the works 
which may be considered as authornies the follow- 
ing, comprising, it is believed, all in which a record 
or notice of such a transaction, if it had taken place, 
should be found, are entirely silent with regard to 
any uecision or other act of commissaries, appointed 
under the treaty of Utrecht, to settle the line of se- 
paration between the Hudson Bay territores and the 
French possessions, viz: The collections of treaties 
by Dumont, Boyer, Martens, Jenkinson, Herstlet, 
and others; Actes, Memoires, &c., concernant la 
Paix d’Utrecht, 1716; and Actes, negotiations, &c., 
depuis la Paix d’Utrecht, 1745—two voluminous 
works, containing, it may be supposed, every public 
document and notice of every act connected with 
the negotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, and the con- 
sequent proceedings; collection des Edits, ordon- 
nances, &c., concernant le Canada, Quebec, 1803, 


sir? The letter from Mr. Madison to Messrs. Mon- | apparantly a complete assemblage of ali the most 
roé and Pinkney, dated July 30, 1807, states: ‘important public documents relative to Canada and 

“<The modification of the Sth article (noted as | the fur trade; Memoires des Commissaires Francais 
one which the British commissioners would have | et Anglais sur les Possessions des deux Couronnes, 
agreed to) may be adinitted in case that proposed fet Amerique, 1754 to 1757, which could not have 


by you to them be not attainable. But it is much to 


thus omitted to notice this settlement of boundaries, 


be wished and pressed, though not made an ultima- | if it had taken place; the Histoire de je Diplomatie 
tum, that the proviso to both should be omitted. This Francaise, by Flassan, 1811, the Histuire des Traites 
is, in no view whatever, necessary, and can have little | de Paix, by Koch and Schoeil, 1817. To these au- 
other effect than as an offensive intimation to Spain | thorities may be added, as equally silent on the sub- 
that our claims extend to the Pacific ocean. How- ject, the Histoires of England by Tindal, Smollett, 


ever reasonable such claims may be compared with 
those of others, it is impolitic, especially at the pre- 
sent moment, to strengthen Spanish jealousies of 
the United States, which it 1s probably an object 
with Great Britain to excite by the clause in ques- 
tion.” 

Now, sir, Mr. Jefferson’s object was not to offend 
Spain, and therefore he rejects a proviso which ex- 
pressly limits our claim to the Rocky mountains, in 
order to excite the jealousy of a most jealous na- 


tion, by even the appearance of interfering with her | 


rights; and yet the honorable senator supposes that 
this very treaty without the proviso was torun to the 
Pacific, claiming for us and England the whole coun- 
try. And which would excite the jealousy of Spain 
most? To say expressly the American government 
will make no arrangement with that of England for 
pushing the American title west of the Rocky moun. 
tains, or to form a treaty actually carrying this claim 
there without regard to Spanish rights? It is obvi- 
ous to me that Mr. Jefferson did not believe in the 
English title west of the Rocky mountains as far as 
the Pacific, and, therefore, making a treaty with that 
ower for the establishment between her and the U. 
rates would not justly give offence to Spain, as it 
would not call in question Spanish rights. 
The honorable gentleman has not said a word of 
Mr. Jefferson in which |] do not fully concur. 


Time, which tries the fame of all men, is rendering 
his brighter; and we have scarcely a name in history 
—certainly but one—which is more reverenced by 


the American people as that of a consummate states- | 


man. The honorable senator will please to recol- 
lect that this project of Mr. Jetlerson’s, under any 
circumstances, proves nothing. It was jong before 
the Florida treaty, which has rendered our lille in- 
expugnable. But, sir, what are the circumstances 
which render doubtful—I might perhaps say uiscred- 
jts—the establishment of this paraliel of 49 deg. 
under the treaty of Utrecht. 1 willrefer here to a 
portion of an article published im the “Union,” Feb- 
ruary 24, 1846, which 1 understood w 
Mr. Greenhow: 


In contradiction of ali these opinions, no line of | pretensions to that region, it is said, vol. ii. p. 158./ as the northern 


separation whatsoever, between the Hudson’s bay 
territories and the French possessions, is to be found 
on the large and beautiful map of America, by Pop- 


'Belsham, Hughes, Mahon, Wade, the Parliamentary 
History, and the Pictorial History; the Histories of 
| France, by Sismondi, Anquetil, and Lacretelle; the 
|Lord Jotn Russell’s Affairs of Europe since the 
‘peace of Utrecht; the Histories of, and Memoirs on, 
| Louisiana, by Dumont, Dupratz, Vergennes, and 

Marbois, the political works of Swift, Bolingbroke, 
-and Voltaire; and many other works relating to the 
‘history of the period at which this settlement of 


| Louisiana is said to have been made. 

“This is all the negative evidence, indeed; but it 
/ is the cnly evidence of which the case admits, and is 
equivalent to a positive contradiction of the supposi- 
tion that any settlewent of boun Jaries between the 
| Hudson’s bay territory and the French possessions 
|was made under the treaty of Utrecht; as such a 

transaction could not have failed to be noticed in 

all, or indeed in any, of the works mentioned in the 
| preceding paragraph, if it had taken place, and es- 
| pecially if it had been so notorious as tie knowledge 
of it by those who asserted it would seem to indicate. 
| That commissaries were appointed to settle bounda- 
ries, under the treaty of Utrecht, 1s more probable; 
and, in proof not only of their meeting, but also of 
| their separation without effecting any of the objects 
proposed, the following passage appears in the His- 
‘toire de Ja Nouvelle France, by Charlevoix: ‘France 


An | took no part in this dispute, (between the British and | 
adler or a purer statesman is rarely found in history. | Indians im Nova Scotia, in 1822,) in order to avoid | 


| giving the slightest pretext for interrupting the good 
‘understanding between the two nations, which had 
/ been restored with so much difficulty; even the ne- 
gotiations between the two courts for the settlement 
of boundaries ceased, although commussaries had 
been appointed on both sides, for that object, since 
| 4719.2” 

| Jn addition to the facts above stated, I will add 
another short paragraph, which was handed to me by 
'my friend (Mr. Hannegan) since | came here to-day. 
I bave not had time to advert to the original, but | 
| presume it is correct: 


| In De Mofras’s book, the official exposition by| involves those inconsistent conclusions. 
as prepared by | the French government of the grounds of the English | sides, if England, as a party to the treaty of Utrecht, 


limits between the Hudson bay country a 
France, and ta the south the wetinddiinn Shennan 
province and the English possessions. Nevertheless 
there does not exist in any written record, nor in 
any maps or charts, a single document showing that 
these frontiers ever were definitively established, 
And in 1722 all proceedings on this subject had been 
abandoned, according to Father Charlevoix, that 
not the least pretext might be given to violate the 
good understanding which it had been found so diffi- 
cult to establish between the two crowns of France 
and England. The archives of the office of foreign 
affairs contain no chart or memoir relating to the 
treaty of Utrecht, regarding these frontiers, nor do 
those of the department of marine; and the assertion 
of Charlevoix 1s fully sustained.’ ” 


“The reference is to Sharlevoix’s New France 
vol. iv. p. 124, and the top of the page.” 

Now, sir, I shall pursue this investigation no 
further. I have already observed that, whether this 
line was established or not east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is not of the slightest importance. The posi- 
tion that 1] occupied in my speech, and that I oceu. 
py now is this: it is contended in the senate, and out 
of it, that the parallel of 49 is our northern bounda- 
ry in the territory of Oregon, and that it was as- 
sumed as such by our government in the early part 
of the controversy, and so maintained for some 
years; and that we are, therefore, concluded for 
against the assertion of any other boundary. Now, 
sir, my object was to show that no such line was 
ever established by the treaty of Utrecht in the Ore. 
gon country, and that we were therefore, free to 
urge our pretensions, without regard to this state- 
ment, or to the acts of our government, founded upon 
an erroneous impression that the line of 49° did ex- 
tend to the Pacific Ocean. This is what I undertook 
to disprove, and nothing but this. And I will now 
ask the honorable senator from Missouri if he be- 
lieves that the parallel of 49 was ever established 
by commissaries under the treaty of Utrecht, asa 
boundary west of the Rocky Mountains? TI will wait 
for the honorable gentleman’s reply. 

[Here Mr. Cass paused for a short time, but Mr. 
Benton not answering, he continued. | 


Well, the honoravle gentleman does not answer 
me. If he believed the line run there, I am sure he 
would say so; for, if it did run there, we are for- 
ever foreclosed from any claim under the Louisiana 
treaty, and the force of the honorable gentleman’s 
attack upon me would be greatly strengthened. As 
he does not answer, | shall take it for granted that 
he believes no such line was ever established there. 
And if the fact is so, ny object is answered, and we 
are relieved from the embarrassments arising out of 
the repeated assertions that the line of 49° is our 
northern boundary in the territory of Oregon. I 
will now read to the honorable se iator what I said 
the other day on this subject, and he will perceive 
how much he has misapprehended me, and that all 
my allusion to the paralle! of 49° east of the Rocky 
Mountains was a mere incidenta] topic having no 
bearing upon my actual position, What I did say is 
this: ‘*The treaty of Utrecht never refers to the 
parallel of 49°, and the boundaries it proposed to 
establish were those between the French and Eng- 
lish colonies, including the Hudson Bay company in 
Canada. The charter of the Hudson Bay company 
granted to the proprietors all the ‘lands, countries, 
and territories,’ upon the waters discharging them- 
selves into Hudson’s Bay. At the date of the treaty 
of Utrecht, which was in 1714, Great Britain claim- 
ed nothing west of those ‘lands, countries, and ter- 
ritories,’ and of course there was nothing to divide 
between France and England west of that line.— 
Again, in 1714, the northwestern coast was almost 
a terra incognita, a blank upon the map of the world. 
England then neither knew a foot of it, nor claimed 
a foot of it. By adverting to the letter of Messrs. 
Gallatin and Rush, communicating an account of 
their interview with Messrs. Goulburn and Robin- 
son, British commissioners, dated October 20th, 
1818, and to the letter of Mr. Pakenham to Mr. 
Buchanan, dated September 12th, 1844, it will be 


| seen that the commencement of the British claim is 


| limited to the discoveries of Captain Cook in 1778. 
How, then, could a boundary have been established 
filty years before, in a region, where vo Englishman 
had ever penetrated, and to which England had 
never asserted a pretension? And yet the assump- 





‘tion that the parailel of 49 degrees was established 
“by the treaty of Utrecht as a line between France 


| and England, in those unknown regions, necessarily 
But be- 


‘claims to the Oregon territory, and its own former! established this line, running to the western ocean 


‘*It was agreed at the peace of 1713, and by the 


treaty of Utrecht, that commissioners should meet 


boundary of Louisiana, what pos 
sible claim has she now south of that line? The 
very fact of her existing pretensions, however un- 


| te trace with precision to the north and the west the| founded these may be, shows that she considers 
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o party to such a line of division. It 
beaey in fact, that no line was run, for if it had 
been, the evidence of it would be in the English ar- 
chives, and, in truth, would be known to the world 
without contradiction.” This is what I said; and 
this was followed by the synopsis of my views 
upon the subject, which I read, and which 1 will 

' in: 
i itis not shown that any line was estabished on 
the parallel of 49 tothe Pacific Ocean. 

The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed; or, at any 
rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in question 
any claim to it. , . 

3, The British negotiators in 1826, and their min- 
jster here in 1844, fixed upon the voyage of Captain | 
Cook in 1778 as the commencement of the British 





title in what is now called Oregon. 

4, The treaty of Utrecht provides for the estab- 
listment of a line between the French and British | 
colonies, including the Hudson Bay company. The 
British held nothing west of the company’s posses- 
sions, which, by the charter, included only the lands, 
countries, and territories on the waters running into 
Hudson’s Bay. 

if England established this line to the Pacific 
Ocean, she can have no claim south of it; and this 


kind of argument ad hominem, becomes conclusive.— | 


And let me add that I owe this argument to my 
friend from Missouri, (Mr. Atchison,) to whose re- 
marks upon Oregon the senate listened with pleasure 
and with profit some days since. 

6. How could France and Spain claim the coun- 
try to the Pacific so as to divide it between them in 
1714, when, as late as 1790, the British government, 
by the Nootka convention, expressly recognized the 


| the frying pan into the fire.” 


mace _ - ean 





Mr. Benton resumed. He understood the senator | Pass—every thing we had there before 1807, would 
to say that if the proviso attached to the article was | have been cut off. These are the positions I take; 
striken out, (as Mr. Jefferson wished it should be, | and they amount, in fact, to the whole thing in dis- 
and directed Mr. Monroe to “press” that it should | pute. 
be,) that then the dividing line of 499 wouldnotex-| The senator from Michigan cannot escape; he 
tend west of the mountains. I understood the gen: | never can escape from the position in which he has 
tleman to say so. placed himself. He denies that we had any territo- 

Mr. Cass here again explained, but was not dis- | ries west of the Rocky Mountains up to 1807. The 
tinctly understood by the reporter, inference is inevitable. Jt cannot be denied; it can- 

Mr. Benton, repeating what he had already twice | not be escaped from; it is all perfectly fair and clear, 
said, I understand him to say that if the proviso in| and he cannot get out of it. 
the 5th article in the British projet for a boundary Mr. Jefferson wished to follow the line of Utrecht 
were stricken out, the line would stop at the Rocky | indefinitely west; and I take it he knew about as 
Mountains. I so understood him when he made his! much of the political history of the world, and of all 
speech; I so understood him in his first explanation; | connected with America in particular, as any other 
and [ still so understand him. And then I say—un-| man living. This point I therefore consider as con- 
derstanding him so, and his silence admits that | am | clusively established. In denying that the line named 
right—then I say the honorable senator is ‘‘out of | in the article could cross the mountain if the proviso 

[A laugh.] When I) was omitted, he denies that we then had any territo- 
heard the gentleman refer to the Sth article, and| ry beyond the mountains; for the line was to go as 
stop the line at the mountain, if the proviso was cut) far as our territories extended. 


off, I construed that the copyist in transcribing it But, coming to the next, the senator says that Mr. 
had made some fatal omission; but on turning to| Monroe produced no list of authorities to Lord Har- 
the report of my speech as given in the Intelligen- | powby, But before he demands a list of authorities 


cer, I find the whole article was copied correctly, | to prove Mr. Monroe’s assertion that this line was 
and this instead of being omitted, as I had feared, | established by commissaries under the treaty of 


the clause was made emphatic by being printed in| Utrecht, he must first show that Lord Harrowby, 
italics. the British secretary of state, disputed or denied the 

The senator has fallen into so grave an error, as,| fact. If two parties have opposite interests in a 
by implication, to say that in 1807 the United States | disputed matter, and one of them brings forward a 
had no claim to any territory west of the Rocky | fact bearing on the claims or interests of the other, 
Mountains, and on the assumption he has just made, | before he brings out his proofs to establish it he will 
our claim in O:eyon must date after 1807. | wait to see if it is denied, and if not, where is the 

The article to which Mr. Monroe says the Bri-| use of parading his proofs? Mr. Monroe says the 
tish ministers were willing to accede was in these | commissaries did meet, and did establish a boundary 























Spanish title to that country, end claimed only the 
use of it for its own subjects, in common with those 
of Spa? 


I am now, sir, brought to the annunciation which 


words: | line, running with and along the parallel of 49 in- 
[Mr. B. here read the article as inserted on page | definitely to the west; and having stated this in ver- 
QUO. ] | bal interview with the minister, for greater security 
This is the article, and the senator, by saying) he afterwards reduces it to writing and submits it to 





] made, and which the honorable senator has so 
strangely misunderstood. What I said was this, sir— 
J will repeat it in the very words I used upon the 
former occasion: “i now ask what right has any 


American statesman, or what right has any British | 
statesinan, to contend thatourciaim, whatever it may | 
be, is not just as good north of the line as it is south | 
When this question 1s answered to my Satis- | 


of it? 
faction, | for one wil! consent to stop there. But un- 
tilthen, lam among those who mean to march, if 
we can, to the Russian boundary.” 

This, sir, is my position. 
the position assigned to me by the honorable senator, 
I need not say. I trust [have redeemed myself, and 
that I can again enter into the contest, a free man, 
battling for the full rights of his country even to 
54° 40’. 

There is one point to which I beg leave to advert. 
The honorable senator has given me a fair hit, and 
] award him the credit due to it. In my remarks 


the other day, alluding to the effect that improper) 


persons “‘minions, and favorites, and mistresses” 
had produced upon the destinies of nations by 
the exer.ise of an injurious influerce, 1 adverted 
to the fact of the offence taken by Mrs. Masham at 
having a cup of tea spilt upon her silk gown. ‘The 
incident | remembered, and its influence | remem 
bered, but 1 thought it had been exerted to produce 
a war, whereas the honorable senator has corrected 
me, and has shown that it was exerted to produce 
peace. Jt is a long time since | have looked into 
the English history. 1 presume the honorable gen- 


tlheman trom Missouri retreshed his recoliection last | 


evening. 

Mr. Benton. I have not looked at it for forty 
years. 

Mr. Cass. The honorable gentleman’s memory 


is then better than mine. 
that the incident, even as it happened, 1s illustrative 
of the general position I assumed, because the fa- 
vorite of Queen Anne would as soon have brought 
about a war as a peace, had the former, instead of 
the latter, been necessary to enable her to vent her 
spleen upon the Dutchess of Marlborough. 1 re- 
peat, the correction was a fair hit, and the manner 
entirely unobjectionable. 1 shall testify my ac- 
knowledgment by putting the fact right in my printed 
speech, 

Mr. Benton said that he would take up the gentle. 
Man at the point where he had entrenched himself: 
he understood the gentleman to say that if the pro- 
Viso attached to article 5, proposed by the British 
Commissioners, were omitted, that then the boun- 
cary line of 49° would stop at the Rocky Moun- 
ains. 

Mr. Cass here interposed, and was understood by 
the reporter to say that he had stated this, not as his 
Own idea, but the idea of Mr. Benton. He had not 


ee that the line would in any case run to the 
acific, 


How different tt is from | 


I will remark, however, | 








that the omissio: of the proviso would stop the; him. Did Lord Harrowby deny the fact? That is 
dividing line at this mountain, clearly says that we| the question. Did he dispute the fact? Did he urge 
had no territory at that time west of the mountain | the slightest objection to the assertion—be whose 
“So far as their respective territories extend in that government had been a party to the treaty in ques- 
quarter.” tion, and had concurred tn establishing the very line? 
The parallel of 49 is here recognized as a boun- Never! He adinitted the whole! And yet it is object- 
| dary so far west as the territories of the parties ex- | ¢ that we find Mr. Monroe urging no list of autho- 
tended at that time. ‘This was in 1807, fifteen years , Tittes to prove what was adnvitted! 
after Gray’s dicovery of the mouth of the Columbia, 
and the year after Lewis and Clarke’s return. It! an egregious non sequitur. He says that, because 
was in that state of our title that Mr. Gallatin, in) Mr. Monroe used the same language respecting the 
1817, speaking of the valley of the Columbia, de-| establishment of this line that Douglass does, there- 
_clared our right to it to be clear end unquestionable. | fore he followed Douglass. Now, the ergo in the 
| ]t is to this title, such as we then fad west of the | case seems to me rather to be, since Monroe and 
_ Rocky Mountains, that Mr. Jefferson wished Mr. | Douglass used the same language in regard to the 
| Monroe to “press” upon the British ministers a di-| same thing, they must both have borrowed from the 
vision by the 49th degree. Happily, in pressing this | source, viz: that to which Mr. Madison had referred 
line then, he cannot be accused of having been un-| Mr. Monroe, and that was the proceedings of the 
| der British influence. No man will accuse Mr. Jef-| commissaries—the official records of the British 
| ferson of being the advocate of British claims; and| government. The senator says that Mr. Madison 
‘therefore the fact that he offered the line of 49/| did not know whether such a line ever had been 
throughout to the sea must be beaten down—beaten | run; but Mr. Madison had the benefit of all the 
down—hicden—concealed—torn out of the minds of! publicity of such a fact, and all official means of 
the American people. Mr. Jefferson consented to| knowing it. He assumes the fact, although he does 
this line; and he, thank God, cannot be attacked by | not know the particulars; he assumes the fact. Mr. 
such a weapon; he must escape, and will escape the | Jefferson, besides his being one of the most accoin- 
charge, though no other living man who follows | plished general scholars and statesmen of his day, 
him can hope to do so. All the fortynines of the | was president of the United States. He had himself 
present day are to be brought into court and ar- | been in Europe, and while in Paris it was his well 
raigned and condemned, but Mr. Jefferson cannot: | known custom to spend his afternoons in the libra- 
therefore the people must not know what he said;| ries and bookstores of that city, searching out all he 
that forty vears ago he proposed the Jine of Utrecht! could find which had any bearing on this country.— 
to the ocean; his language must be perverted; his) Mr. Madison under his direction, and acting as his 
| proposition denied; his words read backwards, / secretary of state, assumes the fact that the com- 
and some Greenhow must write a new book to dis- | missaries had met, and had had “proceedings” in re- 
prove the fact that he ever proposed the dividing | ference to the line, and he sent a paper, with memo- 
line of 49°. | randums and marginal notes, (which is not now to 
Suppose that exasperating circumstances, the | be found,) contaiming doubtless the reasonings by 
attack of the Leopard on the Chesapeake and others, | which he was to make good his argument from that 
had not arisen to prevent the signing of the treaty, | fact. Whodrew up the paper Mr. Madison does 
(which was juston the eve of taxing place,) ond | not say, butit is highly probable it was Mr. Jeffer- 
that this article, as Mr. Jefferson wished, had been | son himseif. in giving these instructions, he knew 
inserted without the proviso, and the treaty had been | and felt that he had new and delicate ground to tread; 
ratified, what would have been the effect? What would | and he therefore sent him all the suggestions which 
have been our boundary line with G. Britain beyond | might aid him in making himself certain of his facts 
the mountains at this hour? If this had been done—| before he relied upon them in argument. Mr. 
if the treaty had been signed—there would have | Monroe did add to wiiat Mr, Madison had told him; 
been no escaping from the admission of this line of | he gave the particulars respecting the line and un- 
49° in Oregon, but to plead that, as the line was to | doubtedly he had access to the records of their pro- 
run only as far as our territories extended, it did not| ceedings then in London. Can it be supposed that 
cross the mountains, because we had no territory to| such men—and | do but perform a duty and obey a 
the west of them. ‘The senator would have had to| patriotic impulse while 1 speak with deference of 
abandon all our rights to territory in Oregon at all| those who have gone before us--would act as the 
or he could not have got clear of this line, or we| senator seems to think that they did in a matter of 
should have been thrown exclusively on the Span-/| this weight and consequence? There never have 
ish title, since obtained. The discovery of Gray | been since their Cay, or before it, statesmen more 
would have been cutofi ; the exploration by Lewis| able, more calm, more just, more careful, more la- 
and Clarke would have been cut off; the rights and | borious, more sagacious, or more patriotic, than 
possessions of the American Fur company would | those who steered us through the storm of the revo- 
have been cut ofi—all their establishments west of | lution, and formed the government under which we 
the mountains—Mr. Henry’s discovery of the South | live. There were doubtiess in our army men whose 


But here the honorable senator has been guilty of 
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deeds of valor entitle them to an eternal renown; 
but for years past my attention has ina particular 
manner been turned to the acts of those who con- 
ducted the political part of the revolution; and | am 
prepared to say that men more wise, more devoted, 
more regardless of themselves, or more careful to 
do nothing but what was right before God and man, 
never were granted toanation in the hour of its 
greatest necessity. 

The men of whom I have been speaking in con- 
nexion with the present question, were men of the 
revolution. It was Jefferson who directed Madison 
what to write, it was Madison who directed Mon- 
roe whattodo and say. These men it is who say 
that the line of 49° was established by commissaries 
under the treaty of Utrecht, and directed Monroe to 
seek for the particulars in the proceedings of the 
commissaries, to be found in London. And is it at 
this day to be admitted; and is it to be repeated here | 
by an American senator,on such an authority as 
Greenhow; and is an American senate to sit and 
hear it, or can any American bring himself to sup- 

ose, that James Monroe, an American minister thus 
instructed, a man of the utmost labor—a man of 
whom | have heard it said that he carried his office 
with him wherever he went—in the social circle, in | 
his walks, in his rides—and was so occupied, so en- | 
grossed by his business, that it never was out of his 
mind—that such a man as this would go to the Eng- 
lish court and act like a beau Dawson, and, instead 
to the proceedings of the commissaries, as instruct: | 
ed, should have recourse to a map published in Bos | 
ton—would found his official assertions and argu- | 
ments to Lord Harrowby on a map made in Bos- 
ton? No. It was not by comparing piles of maps 
that he was to convince Lord Harrowby. How 
could it be expected that he should make a pa- 
rade of authorities when the British minister ad- 
mitted the tact and ail the consequences at the 
first interview? Such presumptions are not to be) 
tolerated. 

The senator contends that the map I produced 
from Posilethwait, though constructed by D’Anville | 
and dedicated to the Duke of Orieans, is of no au- 
thority, because it contains a note stating that the 
east end of the line, the end east of James’ Bay, is 
correct, Buthow does that inference follow? The, 
inference was the other way: that all is admitted to) 
be correct except the part objected to of the line— | 
the residue was correct. 

] now repeat my position, that I spoke in vindica- | 
tion of Listory—of the truths of history—and of the | 
intelligence of the senate, and in refutation of the) 
impeachment of such men as Jefferson and Madison | 


and Mourve in a book by one Mr. Greenhow—a | 








book approved and vouched for by the senator from | pose; and that such a line was laid down on the maps | 


Michigan. 


were uppointed under the treaty of Utrecht, and! could be given of it; did they not raise a clear and | 
that they did establish the line of 49 asa boundary | Strong presum pth n, and such as would prevail | 


between the French and English possessions—a de- 
nial which I understood to be endorsed by the sena- 
tor himself, 

1 knew that it would be an impeachment on the 
intelligence of the senate to let such a slatement go 
any further, What! that the members of this body 
should be ignorant of the provisions and history of 


a treaty which put an end to the war between Queen | 


Anne and Louis XIV, which established the great 
landmarks which have been guides to the policy of 
nations ever since? | could not consent that our 
character should go to the world branded with igno- 
rance like this. The senator endorsed the book, 
and his word give it currency in Europe as if it were 
aun authority on which we relied. 
senate and to the American character to show that 
such a conclusion would be utterly unfounded, and 
that the book was entirely erroneous touching so 
great a fact as the establishment of a boundary under 
that treaty between the British and the French pos- 
sessions in America. 

As to the question of Oregon 1 have not touched 
jt, nor shall 1 at present. The time has not yet 
come. 
fact of the boundary, that | would have bothing to 
do with its application. I say that the manner in 
which the senator commented on Greenhow’s book 
rendered it proper that I should correct the error 
into which he had fallen, To do that | produced 
authorities bearing directly on that point—authori- 
ties not “recently met with,’? but known and exam- 
inedby me twenty years ago. Then, having begun, 
I had to go on to the end; and this brought me to Mr. 
Jefferson, and to the great fact that Mr. J: ffer-on 
pursued the line of 49 as a boundary as far west 
as the imits of our territories extended. When | 

ot there I thought I had got to a place of sheller.— 
Ww ith Jetlerson before us—the virtual discoverer, the 
political father of Oregon and its great river, the 
line which he agreed to might well be agreed to by 
others, « ° ? ° ° “ 


lt was due to the | 


I] expressly said, after | had established the | 





I had two points in view—one was to show that 
Mr. Jefferson was in favor of carrying this boundary 
of 49 int » Oregon and to the Pacific, and the other 
was to show that Mr. Monroe was under no necessi- 
ty to procure the proof of the act of the commissa- 
ries, because Lord Harrowty seems at once to have 
admitted the line. 


Mr. Webster said that he wished those gentlemen 
who propose to go into the history of the matter 
(which he did not) to turn their attention to two 
questions which he would state. 


It was certain that, by the tenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, it was provided that commissaries 
should be appointed to determine a line of separa- 
tion between the French and English possessions in 
the northern part of the continent of America.— 
And it was admitted, on the authority of Charle- 
voix, that such commissaries were accordingly ap- 
pointed; but itis denied that there exists any evi- 
dence of the acts performed by them under such ap- 
pointment, and that they did in any way determine 
such dividing line. 

Now, it was not doubted, in point of fact that 
some years after the cate of the treaty, Davis’ 
Straits, on the Atlantic Ocean, (then known as Davis’ 
Inlet,) became known and mentioned by fewer or 
by more geographers as the dividing point between 
the territories of the two nations. It was equally 
true, that the line of 49° north was laid down on 
certain old maps as a dividing line between French 
and English territory, and said to have been es- 
tablished by the treaty of Utrecht, after the termi- 
nation of a curved line, beginning at Davis’ Straits 
and running in a curve until it struck the parallel 
of 49°. 


The two questions he wished to ask were these: 
1. How came Davis’ Straits to be known and de- 
scribed in any map as the dividing point between the 
territories of Kiugland and France, unless from some- 
thing agreed to under the treaty ot Utrecht? The 
treaty designated nu startuwg point at the ocean— 
how did the makers of these maps get that hne?— 
And if the parallel of 49° did not receive its char- 
acter as a dividing line from that authority, on what 
what authority was such a character given it in those | 
inaps? Why was not 48° or 50° taken as the line?— 
And why was 499. 

The second question was this: Suppose that no | 
mistake could be shown in this designation, and that | 
no other account could be given of it but that it was 
done under the treaty of Utrecht, taking the two 





That book denies that the commissarits | professedly on that authority, and no other account | 


‘iv all tribunals, that this point of Davis’ Straits 
'and this line of 49, were fixed and determined by 
| those, and those alone, who had authority to deter- 
| mine them:* 





. + 
| Nore—In reference to Mr. W’s speech, the Union, 
| points out the distinction between ‘‘Davis’ Straits” & 
»* Davis’ Inlet,” and presumes Mr. Webster is in error 
| in having confounded them, and that he refers in his 
| Speech to the ‘Cinlet” and not to the ‘‘strails,”’ and also 
replies that all the old maps of America differ as to 
all dines of bounduries, even in some extent in maps 
'made by subjects of the same nation at the same 
‘time. Why Davis’ Inlet should have been chosen 
/as a starting point by some maps it is impossible to 
say, excepting from tts being nearly midway be- 
| tween the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s Straits. But 


‘an the majority of maps for fifty years after the 


| treaty of Utrecht, no line appears between the Hud- 
son vay English territories and the French St. Law- 
| rence terriories, and in those containing such a line, 
it is not cften made to end at Davis’ Inlet. The 
‘jatter isasmall inlet of the Labrador coast. The 
‘straits are far north at the outlet of Baffin’s bay.— 

sented to Lord Harrowby, makes the line begin in 58 
degrees 30 minutes, two and a half degrees north of 
| Davis’ Inlet; and Mitchell, in his famous map pub- 
| lished in 1755, and, with good reason, considered as 
‘the highest authority in 1783, begins his line mark- 
ed by him ‘proposed limits of Hudson’s bay,” at Grim- 
_mington’s Island, on the Atlantic, in the same lati- 
|tude. ‘The line on this map passes southwest from 
the ocean to Lake Mistissin, and thence westward 
_ irregularly along what is called the *‘ Land's Height” — 
that is, the dividing ridge between the waters of 
| }Hudson’s bay and those of the St. Lawrence as far 
'as the Lake of the Woods, where the map ends in 
| that direction, and is marked, ‘the bounds of Hudson’s 
| bay, by the treaty of Utrecht.” ; 


ing line, and were actually appointed for that pur. | 


Douglass from whom Mr. Monroe, the Union sup-| 
poses, derived the description of the boundary pre-| 
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The above facts seem calculated equally to an- 
swer the second question. Whatever part of Mr. 
Webster’s reasoning will apply to maps or books 
which present the line as beginning at Davis’ Inlet, 
and running, in part, along the 49th parallel, wil] 
apply even more strongly to those in which the line 
begins two degrees and a half further north, and 
takes its course principally along the dividing ridge 
between the St. Lawrence and Hudson’s bay, with. 
out any regard to parallels of latitude. Whatever 
“presumption” could be raised in tribunals that the 
former line had been fixed under the Utrecht treaty, 
would at least be balanced—if not overbalanced— 
by the authorities in favor of the supposition that 
the other line was adopted; and Mr, Webster will 
pardon us for adding, that the presumption appears to 
be still far stronger in support of the belief, that no 
line whatsoever was agreed upon by commissaries, or in 
any other way fixed by consent of the British and French 


governments al any time. 
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Mr. McDurrie said that before he proceeded to 
the subject of the proposed notice to Great Britain, 
he felt it his duty, under the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed, to do that which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, he should not be disposed to 
do—enter on a thorough investigation of the respec- 
tive titles of the United States and Great Britain to 
the Oregon territory; and, in doing so, to state from 
his conscience what he believed to be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 


The senator from Arkansas, (Mr. Ashley,) in his 
speech delivered here yesterday, seemed (said Mr. 
McD.) to consider the discussion here of the title of 
the United States, so far as respected what a man 
might believe to be an illegitimate claim on our part, 
to be improper; and yet that senator himself as well 
as various others on the same side, has gone fully 
into the question of title, and pressed it to the ex- 
treme limit. Now, in the existing state of the ne- 
gotiation, and from the course pursued by the presi- 
dent of the United States in submitting to congress 
the diplomatic correspondence of the ministers of 
England and the United States, this has become a 
popular question. It is in vain to disguise it; and J 


‘fear that there is more toapprehend from difficulties 
| presented by ourselves than from those which pro- 


facts together, that the treaty did provide that com- | ceed from Great Britain. 


missaries should be appointed to determine a divid- | 


It is my sincere belief 
that the public mind is laboring under a great delu- 
sion respecting the title of the United States; and 
| the prevailing assumption that our people are unani- 
/mously in favor of claiming the whole territory up 
' to 549 40’ is founded entirely on the fact that the 
discussion here and elsewhere has been confined, 
with a very few exceptions, to those who maintain 
our title to that extent. No senator on this side of 
the chamber has yet | believe, uttered one word in 
opposition to the doctrine that the whole of Oregon 
|is ours up to 54° 40’. There seems, indeed, to be a 
willingness indicated by some gentlemen to agree to 
a compromise of the parallel of 49°; yet it seems 
to be supposed that, allhough we may justly go as 
far as that, it is not exactly patriotic to deny that we 
have a litle of greater or less validity to the coun- 
try beyond that line. Iam clearly of opinion that 
we should compromise this difficulty on the bounda- 
ry of 49°. I entirely concur with the honorable 
senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) that 
‘such is the increa-ing public opinion in both 
| countries, that it never can be settled on any other 
‘basis. Ithink itis very desirable that the public 
| mind should as speedily as possible be made ap to 
that result. 


Now, while I attempt to show that the practical 
view of the subject will bring us to this conclusion, 
a close but candid examination of the question of title 
will bring us to the same points. 


The senator from Arkansas, (Mr. Ashley,) dwelt 
largely, as the secretary of state had do.e before 
him, on the Nootka Sound convention; but I must 
confess that 1 have never been able to see, either 19 
respect to Great Britain or the United States, how 
so much importance has been attributed to that trea- 
| ty. J agree with those gentlemen who hold that the 
war of 1796 between England and Spain terminated 
that convention, so far as any rights of Great Bri- 
tain are supposed to have been derived from it. It's 
perfectly clear that the conventional rights of trad- 
ing, fishing, &c. secured in that instrument—rights 
totally unknown to the law of nations—were term! 
nated by the subsequent war in 1796. But there 
were rights anterior to the existence of that con 
vention; rights on which the convention was found- 
ed; rights which always had been claimed by Gre! 
Britain, and which belonged, in common, to all 0% 
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————— 
tions; rights which existed before the convention, 
and which exist now, Senators here have assumed 
that the convention of Nootka conferred rights on 
Great Britain which she did not possess before, and 
that she so understood and received that treaty; but 
my own opinion is, that the sentiment respeciing It 
expressed by Mr. Fox in the British parliament is 
the true view of its intent and actual operation.— 
Great Britain intentionally limited her rights to such 
as she had enjoyed before the convention—to such as 
she always (and rightfully) had claimed; for she al- 
ways had the same rights of trade and settlement in 
the country as Spain had. 

If 1 do not show, by the law of nations, that 
Great Britain, and France, and Russia, and the 
United States all had the same right to settle at 
Nootka as Spain had,I will agree to abandon the 
question. 


[have observed with regret that almost all the 
gentlemen who have participated in this discussion 
seem to have relied for authority upon their own 
assertion; even when they might have readily ap- 
pealed to the law of nations in support of the po- 
sitions they assumed, they have not done so. | 
have taken the trouble of bringing to the senate 
a few books in which that law is stated, and which 
| consider as entirely conclusive on the question in 
dispute. 

What I assert, and that which Great Britain has 
always maintained, is, that mere discovery conveys 
no title, unless accompanied or followed within a 
reasonable time by settlement. And | appeal to my 
friends on this side of the chamber, one and all, as 
a duty they owe to truth, to state, if they can, asin 
gle accredited writer on international law who lays 
down the doctrine that discovery, without settlement 
or possession, gives any title at all. Allow me to 
cite only to extract, trom an author of unquestiona- 
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covery on this part of the coast before the year 1774 
by Perez, and that by Heceta in the subsequent 
year. Previous to that Spain had not the semblance 
of a right on this coast higher than California 


(as good, if not better, than thatof Spain. Spain.as 
_is well known kept her discoveries secret; and before 
these discoveries of Perez were made known, Capt. 
Cook, the Britith navigator, discovered and explored 





— —— 


But this is a question of so grave importance, and | Nootka Sound. That discovery was forthwith given 
it is of such vast consequence that the people of the | to the world, and the sound was frequented by the 


United States should rightly understand it, inasmuch 
as in the issue see will to some extent have to de- 
cide upon it, that | shall not rest this upon my own 
assertion. I have before me a full collection of al) 
the discoveries of Spain upon the northwest coast, 
compiled by Mr. Greenhow,a gentleman in the 
office of the secretary of state, under the orders of 
a former secretary. Here we have it broadly and 
unequivocally stated that from the first discovery 
of Nootka and its settlement in 1789, no civilized 
nation made any settlement upon that coast from 
the Bay of San Francisco up to Nootka; but that 
the whole country lay open and unsettled. This is 
a point of great importance, and, as it is stated by 
a writer by no means unfavorable to the American 


claims in Oregon, | will take the liberty of reading | 


an extract. 
how’s book. ] 


] have heard it declared by senators who have 


[Mr. McD. here quoted from Green- 


|navigators of the United States, of Spain, and of 
| Russia. 


| Mexico were informed that the Russians were mak- 


It was not till the Spanish authorities in 


ing settlements in that quarter that Martinez was 
sent to prevent them. 


In 1799 one Meares, an English lieutenant, made 


la settlement at Nootka, and, according to his own 


account, purchased a tract of Jand there, and erect- 
ed certain buildings upon it. On that fact, however, 
there is some controversy. It is quite immeterial 
whether what he built was a cottage ora palace; 
but, what is material, is that which is afterwards 
done about the matter by the Spanish and British go- 
vernments. Meares presented a memorial to the king 
of England, in which he alleged that his ships had 
been captured and his settlement seized by the Span- 
iards. ‘The British government thereupon took im- 
mediate steps to avenge the injury and to restore the 





rights of her subjects. And here I shall call the 


manifested great zeal in maintaining our rights to|attention of the senate to the grounds on which 


the whole territory, and who spoke doubtless from 
a conscientious conviction of the supposed correct- 
ness of their position, that the Spanish discoveries 
were valuable from their antiquity; and the senate 
has been reminded that they were made three cen- 
turies ago. | have always understood that ancient 
possession consecrates title; bit how ancient disco- 


very should mere!y create a title to territory, I ac- 


knowledge myself totally incapable to comprehend. 
[ should be glad if any senator would inform me 
what such a doctrine rests upon. It is vain to dis- 
guise the fact that this Spanish title from disco- 


ble reputation, and universally referred to as autho- | very is one of the most visionary figments that ever 


rity. I quote from Vattel: 


'Great Britain acted in this affair. She not merely 
claimed indemnity for the injury done, and damages 
‘in money for the ships and property taken, but she 
‘claimed further and mainly that Spain should re- 
'nounce her false and ridiculous claim to exclusive 
| dominion on that coast. She claimed ihen, as she has 
claimed since, that the country was open to settle- 
ment by all, and that Spain had no rights there over 
the other nations of the world, because she bad never 
made any permanent settlements, 


J have been greatly surprised at the assumption 





made by gentlemen on this side of the chamber, who 


3 'go for the latitude of 54° 40’, that the convention of 
| were brought forward by intelligent men on a great | Nootka was understood and intended to confer rights 


“All mankind have an equal right to things that | national question. I conscientiously believe that if) on Great Britain which she never had before; and 
have not yet failen into the possession of any one;|Spain were at this hour as much in possession of | and that, as that convention was terminated by the 
and those things belong to the person who first takes | Oregon as ever she has been, her title to it would | subsequent war between the two countries in 1796, 


possession of them. 
a country uninhabited, and without an owner, it may 
lawfully take possession of it; and, after it has suffi- 


not be deprived of it by another nation. Thus, na- 
vigators going on voyages of discovery, furnished 
with a commission from their sovereign, and meet- 
ing with islands or other lands in a desert state, 
have taken possession of them in the name of 
their nation; and this title has been usually respect- 











When therefore, a nation finds | not be worth any thing. 


truth in the story. It is notorious that Fuca’s ac- 
count was not published till thirty years after, and 


‘that war put an end to all the rights of Great Britain 
In 1592, it is claimed that De Fuca discovered the | on that coast. 


| straits which now bear his name. 
ciently made known its will in this respect, it can- | 


I hold the precisely opposite opinion. 


But there is no| Great Britain contended that Spain had no rights 
on that coast, except such as she could derive under 
| the law of nations from her discoveries, and she has 


that it is universally discredited by the Spanish wri- | always been very scrupulous to maintain the right 


ters. 


or even that such a manzs De Fuca ever existed; 


There is no evidence, in the archives of either | of all nafions to make settlements in that quarter 
Spain or Mexico, that such a voyage was ever made, | of the world. 


In her convention with this govern- 


iment, in 1818, a clause was inserted reserving the 
| yet we are to receive as authentic the narrative of | rights of all other nations in Oregon, and not of 


ed, provided it was soon after followed by a real|a man who said to acertain British captain that| Spain only, and she has always contended for the 


possession. 


ithirty years before he had made a voyage into the| same doctrine. 
‘But it is questioned whether a nation can, by the | Pacific Ocean and returned, and whose account even 


bare act of taking possession, appropriate to itself| of this was not published in England tll twenty 


countries which it does not really occupy, and thus| years more had elapsed. 


It has been well said that 


engross a much greater extent of territory than it is | it is impossible De Fuca could have believed (as he 


able to people or cultivate. 
terinine that such a pretension would be an absolute 
infringe:went of the natural rights of men, and re- 
pugnant to the views of nature, which, having des- 
tined the whole earth to supply the wants of man- 
kind in general, gives wo nation a right to appropri- 
ale to itself a country, except for the purpose of 
making use of it, and not of hindering others from 
deriving advautage from it. 
will, therefore, not acknowledge the property and 
sovereignty of a nation over any uninhabited coun- 
tries, except those.of which it has really taken ac- 
tual possession, in which it has formed settlements, 
or of which it makes actual use. In effect, when 
Navigators have met with desert countries in which 
those of other nations had, in their transient visits, 
erected some monument to show their having taken 
possession of them, they lave paid as little regard to 
thatemply ceremony as to the regulation of the 
Popes, who divided a great part of the world between 
the crown of Castile and Portugal.” 


The senate will see that this writer sets down as 
mere empty ceremonies every thing on which many 
of our public men, and even our secretary of state, 
have put the claim of Spain, and, through Spain, the 
title of the United States in Oregon. 


S j . « y i i i } - ryy . : : 
pe nenperpearhy Magen ine neeipeen os | the nations of Europe. The antiquity of discoveries, | 


this continent, and very far south on the coast, did 
make discoveries and set up on the coast crosses and 
monuments; and to these they appealed in order to 


thority as 1 have produced, which pronounces all 
such claims mere idie pretensions. 


There is one great historical fact in relation to the 


whole territory of Oregon. Several gentlemen here, | that there must be a river there, or else that the | founded on a grant from the Pope. 


the senator from New York especially, (Mr. Dix,) | 


‘The law of nations | 











It is not difficult to de-| said he did) that he had sailed across the entire con- 


tinent and come out intu the Atlantic Ocean. No- 
body, in all the previous diplomatic discussions re- 
specting claims on the northwest coast, has ever ad- 
duced De Fuca’s narrative as furnishing any ground 
to be relied upon on either side. 1 has always been 
put out of the question, as a mere fable, worth no- 
thing, especially as the Spanish authorities them- 
selves wholly rejected it. No; the first discovery by 
Spain on the northwest coast was made, as I have 
said, in 1774. 

But our secretary of state says that the whole 
coast was constantly claimed by Spain as hers for 
three centuries; and he also says (1 do not know on 
what authority) that all the nations of Europe con- 
ceded the validity of her claim. If there is any 
evidence of this in history, I should be happy to see 
it. The secretary refers to an acknowledgment o 
it by the Empress of Russia, but this, when exam. 
ined, amounts to nothing. Certain Spanish subjects 


been interfered with by the Russians; the Empress 
says, in her reply to the Spanish remonstrance, that 
if it was so, she was very sorry: but she does not say 
a word about the Spanish title, about which she pro- 
bably knew as little. 
he produces that the title of Spain was admitted by 


even admitting that they were made, destroys all 


‘claim founded on them alone. 
establish the Spanish title in the face of such an au- | 


She has always denied that Spain 
o' tained any title to the country from mere discovery, 


‘but that her own rights there were in all respects 


equal to the rights of Spain; and, therefore, the 


|Nootka convention rather restricted the rights of 


England than extended them. England never had 
any other object on that coast but the prosecution 
' of the fur trade, and I still believe that when the furs 
are exhausted and that trade is over, she will, if let 
alone, abandon the country, though she may be in- 
duced by our resistance to hold on to it. 





| 
| bate respecting that convention. 


It has been said, in the course of this debate, that 


Oregon is distant from the coasts of Great Britain 
| not less than than filteen or twenty thousand miles; 


/a country so remote it is hardly conceivable that she 

would desire to occupy for the purpose of coloniza- 
ition. From the geographical position of Oregon it 
| will be seen that, in no part of it which Great Bri- 
tain claims, can a slate by possibility be erected de- 
'riving its support from the mother country. 


} . 4 ° 
| So far from conceiving, as my friend before me 


| * Reali ; 
| seems to, that Spain possessed the right of sover- 


eignty on all that coast, and that her right was only 


suspended by the treaty of Nootka, 1 beg eave to 


‘ nn call the attention of the senate to on ° 
complained to their government that their right had | ne fe. 


marks made in the house of commons during the de- 


( Mr. Fox, who was 
then at the head of the opposition in parliament, and 


| against the minister, nevertheless sustained the ad- 


| dress to the king, yr 
Vet. thie is the only évidendet bn ing. and put himself on the ground that 


| 


gland should not merely demand indemnification 
‘for the property taken, but that Spain should re- 
‘nounce the absurd title which she claimed to hold 
_undera bull of Pope Alexander the 6th. The faet 
| is undoubtedly true that, when she sent her naviga- 


In 1774 Perez discovered Nootka Sound, but verY | tors along the northwest coast, it was not that she 
superticially. In 1775 Heceta touched at the mouth | might thereby acquire a title, but that she might ex. 
of the Columbia, or at least visited the little bay into | amine and explore the country to which she already 
which it empties, and inferred from what he saw claimed a title of three hundred years’ standing, 


Straits of Fuca must be im that place, for they had 


[ Mr. MeD, here 
read from a speech of Mr. Fox, in the British house 


went into an interesting detail of the early discove-| never then been discovered. (This voyage was not | of commons, in support of the views which he ad- 
ries of the Spanish navigators; but it is a remarka- | published tll 1802) Four years after Perez, Cap- | vanced.] 


le fact that, although the narrative of the senator | tain Cook also discovered Nootka Sound, and fully | 


Various other members of parliament concurred 


was brought down from the very earliest ages of | explored it; and if mere discovery could create title, | with him in this view; and Mr. Pitt himself declar- 


discovery, yet he was notable to point us to one dis-! 1 think that the British claim on that ground is quite ‘ed that British subjects had been seized and their 
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property taken while ina country to which they had 
as clear a right as Spain, and that the Spanish claim 
of exclusive sovereignty was wholly unfounded. 

I think | have now shown that Spain had no right 
to this territory from her discoveries, and that G. 
Britain always demed that right from the moment 
when it came in conflict with her own. So far from 
admitting our claim under Spain to be valid, I sin- 
cerely regard it as of no value at all. In the discus- 
sions and correspondence which preceded the con- 
vention of 1818 neither England uor the United 
States gave one moment’s consideration to the Spa- 
nish title. It will be remembered, and | now assert, 
that Spain never did make any settlement on this 
coast higher than the Bay of San Francisco. Mr. 
Greenhow says that she did not do so till 1789, but 
I contend that, in any just sense of the term, she 


never did make any settlement at all; she never in- | and fight on. 
Let me remind gentlemen | 
that previous to 1789 nobody dreamed that it was | 


dicated any such design. 


possible to settle on that coast: it was an iron bound 














gard, therefore, the claim of the United States un- 
der the Spanish treaty as of no value at all, and if 
we had not possessed the right of discovery by Gray, 
of exploration by Lewis and Clarke, and of settle- 
ment by Astor, the United States could never have 
claimed the country at all. 

But 1 will dwell no longer on this point, but pro- 
ceed to take a view of the subject as it rezards the 
limits of our title. I say nothing of the French ti- 
tle. Some senators are of opinion that the French 
title to Louisiana extended to the Pacific ocean; it 
may be so, but I have never seen the evidence of it. 
If it does extend to the ocean, then it fixes our boun- 
dary at 49°. My own opinion, however, is, that we 
have no title on that coast save under the discovery 
of Capt. Gray, and our title on that ground, if not 





‘clear and indisputable,” is such as we can stand on 
Il am aware, indeed, that there may 
be some difficulty in maintaining it. Some writers 
on the law of nations insist that rights of discovery 


‘ean arise only from explorations made by officers 


coast, without bay or inlet, or any spot where a ves- | acting under sovereign authority, and it is contended 
sel could retire for temporary relief from the tem-| that Capt. Gray, being only a private citizen, and 


pest. 
proach the shore, and there is no evidence at all that 


Spain ever designed to settle in the country. | lave, 


At that time no navigator presumed to ap- | engaged in a trading voyage, and not a voyage of 
| discovery, cannot be brought within that description. 
Bat, even if there were force in this objection, the 


indeed, heard some gentlemen say that the object of | subsequent exploration by Lewis and Clarke, which 
Britain in settling in Oregon was only to trade with | extended up to the latitude of 499, places our claim 


the Indians, but that the object of Spain was to 
make agricultural improvements. Where, I ask, is 


the evidence of any such thing? If she wanted to Clarke were followed within a reasonable and short 
make agricultural settlements and improvements, | tame by the settlement of Mr. Astor. Thus far [ think | will terminate. 


she had hundreds of thousands of acres far more va- 
juable and much nearer; but she never was able to 
profit by them, and }] presume never will be. 


_in an impregnable position, inasmuch as. the disco- 


very of Gray and the exploration of Lewis and 


‘that our title is very clear and satisfactory. I donot 
say that this is equal to the title by which we hold 
‘the soil on which this capitol stands, but I consider it 


| tion on any thing short of 49 as a boundary? 





- caaeee ie TLE 
ground of having discovered the Columbia river 
Great Britain has a claia equally good on her dis. 
covery of Frazer’s river. If our discovery gives y; 
the valley of our river, her discovery gives her the 


valley of her river. 


I will now go further, and state my views as to the 
possibility of an adjustment of this question. I hope 
our senators and representatives, and the entire peo- 
ple of the United Stutes, will all take this matte; 
into serious and solemn consideration, for I regret to 
be compelled to say that f believe we are at this 
very moment in more danger of a war on this miser. 
able question than we ever have been before. [ shal 
be most happy to hear any argument which goes to 
make our title stronger; but, if my view of the 
whole ground is worth any thing, with a title such 
as ours, taken in connexion with the repeated offers 
we have made for compromise, | gsk if any senator 
can believe that England will ever adjust this ques- 
The 
senator from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier) had the candor 
to admit that he did not think it possible that Great 
Britaifi would ever recede up to 54 40; if so, then 
we must make up our minis either to settle this con. 
troversy on the parallel of 49, or go to war. IT hold 


| that this is distinctly the question of peace or war.— 
‘The question should plainly be put to the people 
| whether they are willing that this controversy should 


be settled peacefally and honorably, by agreeing to 
that boundary, or whether we shall go intoa war, 
which God Almighty alone knows when or where it 
For one, 1 most sincerely believe 
that if a clear and brief view of our title, as it real- 
ly exists, were presented to the people of the United 
States, and the questinn could be put to every man 


In regard to the settlement at Nootka, it has been sufficiently clear. The country to which it relates! whether he would give up the country beyond 499%: or 


ingeniously urged here from one of the articles of 
the convention, that the claims of Great Britain de- 
rived froin that treaty were confined to the coast 


north of Nootka, because Nootka was the most, that we are not bound to claim every thing south of | 


northerly settlement of Spain upon the coast. But 
whatis a settlement? Settlement, according to the 
law of nations, means a body of people settied ina 
certain spot, with a view permanently to reside there. 
What was the settlement of Nootka? Meares, the 


is ina wild unsettied condition, and I hold that what- 
ever title we have to it forms a proper <ubject for 
‘negotiation and fair compromise; by which I mean 


the line of 49°, but that some temporary privileges 
'might properly enough be conceded to Great Britain 
in that part of the territory. 


_ | will now proceed to present some other reasons 
| why I believe that we ought not to think of going 


go to, war finety-nine out of every hundred would de- 
clare in favor of 49°. Great God! Lam shocked at the 
cold indifference with which some gentlemen have 
spoken of war. [admit that when the national honor 
and the national liberty are involved, where any na- 
tional right entering into the elements of liberty is con- 





cerned, I should never think of sitting down and count- 
| ing the cost. The national rights must be preserved, 
the national! liberty defended. But is thissuch a ques- 


Englishman, seems to have had some intention of north of 49°. Some senators ] know regard this go- | tion? Is this a question of national honor? Where, and 
settling there, for he went to the place and built hous-| vernment as under legal obligations to accept as a; how? If President Polk should to-morrow make the 


es, and another captain associated with him says 
that he intended permanently to reside there. But 
what was the settlement of Spain? It was the send- 
ing of one or twoarmed vessels to drive out the 
English, and they took military possession of the spot. 
How long did they retain it? Up to the period when 
their possession was given up to Great Britain un- 
der the convention, at which time it was distinctly 
acknowledged that Spain had no title to the territo- 
ry. I beg that senators will read that convention, 
and if they can find in it one word which implies 
any greater rights in Spain than in England to the so- 
vereignty of the soil, I will agree to surrender the 
question. On the contrary, it is a treaty between 
those two nations, which implics on its very face 
that, in respect to title, they are on a perfect equali- 


ty; that the subjects of neither shall disturb those of 


the other power, and that the right of sovereignty 
shall remain in abeyance. 
here in debate that the treaty of Nootka was termi- 


nated by the war of 1796, and that all the rights of | 


England fell with it; because all those rights were 
embodied and recorded in the letter of that treaty. 
But permit me to say that binding ourselves cannot 
bind our adversaries. I will believe, as gentlemen 
contend, that the convention of Nootka was termi- 
nated by the war of 1796, but I hold that the claims 


of Great Britain, instead of being thereby destroyed, | 
The convention, so} 


were just that much stronger. 
far as it recognised the historical and legal fact that 
that country is open to settlement by all nations, has 
not been repealed. There stands the acknowledg- 
ment of Spam; and the delivery of fort Vancouver 
in 1795, and the abandonment of the country by 
Spain, isa clear admission of the principle in the 


treaty that the country is thus opened to settlement. | that we ought to offer less now than we have offered | 
Is the claim of 


What are the results which follow from the termi 
nation of the convention? It puts both the parties 
to that instrument back to the position in which they 
stood before. In 1796 Spain abandoned the country 
and never returned; since then we have purchased 
whatever claim she had there. She ceded to us in 
1819 all her rights, claims, and pretensions on the 
northwest coast. And what do they amount to?— 
Claims and pretensions are nothing: what were her 
rights? She had then abandoned the country for 


twenty-five or thirty years; her abandonment was | 
tutal, without any apparent intention ever to return, | 


and under this state of facts, while we were nogoli- 
ating with England and claiming the country in our 
own right, on our own discovery aud settlement, 
Spain made her treaty with us, ceding all der rights, 
claims, and pretensions to the United States. I re- 





Yet it has been assumed 


_boundary what we have ourselves once offered. I 
| presume, however, that the doctrine will not be car- 
| ried thus far; but 1 presume also that there is no se- 
-pator who does not believe that we may not with 


| great propriety accept as a compromise that which has | 
es . ! 
four times been voluntarily offered by our govera- | 


ment, and which extends to that part of Oregon be 
|yond which we never till now proposed to go. We 
offered 49° in 1818; again in 1824; again in 1326; and 
'in 1844 we offered the same. We have never offer- 
'ed less. Now, [ put it to senators to say what would 
they think if Great Britain, instead of standing on 
‘the offer formerly made by her of the river Colum- 
bia as a boundary, should insist on coming still fur- 
ther south. Ihave been taught that it is our duty 
to do to others as we would that they should do to 


,us. Sure [ am that the blood of every senator, of 


-every citizen of the United States, would rise at 
once to fever heat, would get up to the war point in- 
stantly, if Great Britain should retract her offer of 
ihe Coluabia and insist on coming south of that ri 
ver. Why should not England feel in the same way? 
This is not a question of national faith: it is a ques- 
tion of prudence, of wisdom, of policy, of equity 
‘between natious. In 1818 we had a revolutionary 
| patriot at the head of the government, and the cabi- 
net by which he was surrounded consisted of men 
who were all fresh from the scenes of the recent 
war; the pulse of the nation beat high; and yet, un- 
| der these circumstances, our very first oller was the 
'parallelof 49°. Subsequently, under circumstances 
_very different, our offer still was substantially the 
‘same. Jask what new light has broken io upon us? 
| What new discovery has been made? What new 
argument has, been started? On what ground 1s. it 


/before? Is our claim any better? 
Great Britain any worse? No, we stand just as we 
did in 1818. Where did we stand then? Oa our right 
‘of discovery, followed by settlement. Our settle- 
'ment was captured by Engiand in the war, restored 
/by her at the peace, and had then, lL believe, been 
‘nearly if not quite abandoned. | am not certain that 
we had a single citizen in all Oregon. Thus, then, 
we stand: Great Britain in possession of Frazer’s 
'river and the Americans wilh a few settlers in the 
valley olf the Coluibia. 
My position is, that the claim of Great Britaim-in 
| Oregon is not tounded on the Nootka convention; 
| for that gave her no ute at all, and rather marred 
any that she had; bul ‘tis wounded on her discovery 
and settlement of Frazer's river, which happens to 
‘run to the paralle! of 49°, If, then, we claim on the 


; 


| same offer as was made by Mr. Gailatin in 1826, how 
would the honor of the U. States be involved in it? 
Should we make a sacrifice of that honor by stand- 
ing*where we have twice stood before? Must the 
wen of this day utterly disregard the ground taken 
and the offer made by those who were at the head of 
our affairs in 1812? To me it seems like putting for- 
ward undue and unbecoming pretensions; and Ushould 
not much wonder if Great Britain should feel her 
honor somewhat involved in this attempt on our part 
| to extort from her more than we ever demanded be- 
fore. 


Is Great Britain less able now to maintain her 
rights than she was then? Are we more able? [ 
will not enter into the question of relative military 
power. The power of each nation ts great enough 
| for any thing. Never since the foundation of the 
| world have two nations existed between whom a 
| war would be so awfully destructive as a con- 
test at this time must be between Great Britain 
and the United States. The wars of antiquity were 
the wars of nations destitute of commerce, without 
gunpowder, and withoutsteam. Buta war between 
this country and England, even if not a life should 
be sacrificed, nor a city burnt, nor a battle fought, 
must, from the mere suspension of the commerce of 
both countries, prove a war of vast and terrible de- 
isolation, by which millions on both sides must be 
reduced to destitution and misery. I really think 
that is a case in which it is perfectly proper that we 
should sit down and count the cost. The most pru- 
dent of men, if his honor is assailed, will defend it, 
/even atthe sacrifice of his life; but if the question 
between him and another has reference only to 4 
small amount of property, itis a question of pru- 
dence, acase in which he may property consider 
whether he shall gain or lose by the prosecution of 
his claim. If a settlement of our controversy with 
Enyland on the basis of 49° could possibly iaply ® 
retraction of our rights from considerations of (ear, 
none would be more against it than | should. But 
where all the grounds of difference can be settled !9 
a peaceable manner, and I see that the practical dil- 
ference between war and peace will cost the coullr 
try one hundred milljons in the course of five years, 
say it is a clear question of profit and loss; and |t 
ig Not extravagant tu say that the amount of the na 
tional sacrifice, so long as such a war would endure, 
will not be icss than a hundred millions a yeat— 
Pikis is the lowest sum at which, [ believe, we C22 
maintain. the contest, and, as Lam responsible to God, 
| would not give one-tenth part of it for the whole 0 
Oregon. 
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eee. Having now shown what I conceive our title to|the British parliament as of greater consequence | We cannot speak too strongly. I have heard with 
tee this territory to be, I am brought to consider its pro- than that country ever witnessed before. Never| regret and surprise some gentlemen who are in 
ves us bable value. And if there ever was a country upon | since the foundation of our world has any public favor of such a compromise say that they are rea- 
er the the face of the earth in which I should consider it a| measure produced so large an increase of national | dy to go for the notice in an unqualified form. Why 
reat misfortune for the poorest man to settle—if | prosperity and happiness as will flow from the great| will they not rather vote for notice in a modified 
to th there be aay cont) 2 me Ve ba: rrr been ecg ae should r; been? e ara form? 
or which is utterly destitute of all con- | summated. ope to learn, and perhaps e ; 
E Robe ee y ttraction, insomuch ml to be scarce capable | next steamer, that the bill of sir Robert Peel to wal a araeiduac preteen asc op Sa es 
a oF gustaining the life of human beings, it is this very | abolish the corn laws has passed the house of com-} ctitute no part of the treaty maki wager § gare Mhe 8 
Brat t rritory of Oregon. And yet this is the region | mons by such a majority as will ensnre its passage | have done well ingiving the proaidant ahah & te wer. 
ie vhich has been magnified into a perfect El Dorado. | in the house of lords. Should that measure prevail,| But we are his constitutional advisers: he ps as 
at this In support of this view I will now call the attention | Indian corn, wheat, all the cereal grains, cotton, to- nothing in this matter without the pean ce tke 
miser- f the senate to an extract from a work published | bacco, (no, not tobacco, because the duties on it are | senate. in the times of Washington it is st R 
# sball © sinly at the instance of the present secretary of | so immensely high), all the great staples prod:ced in hen creed daw ‘ebiithitend hepa 
Bes to ree t this chamb d which'con- | this country will be admitted into the ports of Great | tra ecident to com _oomensBh ge got lamers chats ephea 
of the state, then a senator in this chamber, an ! Britai , ‘ re Pp reat the president to come into the senate chamber, and 
le such tains, a8 is generally admitted, the most perfect ac- | Oritain. put it to my western friends to consider | deliberate and consult with the members, doing no- 
1 offers count of Oregon that ever has been published. ats great a sacrifice they will make of the interests | thing without their consent; but that was found in- 
senator The Oregon territory is divided by two ranges of aes egg lhed het g  Abrpataaoay: By Soren, the | convenient in practice, and on that ground alcne, as 
3 ques- mountains, running in a north and south direction, |) Palas oe for mush Suspend and may cestroy| | understand, it was abandoned. I, for one, still 
> The arallel with the coast. The first of these ranges, or ges forever. _ | think it would be better for him to come here, that 
candor ihat of California, runs about eighty miles from the| _ I am not one who dwells habitually on the calami- we might consult more freely. I want the president 
t Great ocean, and the strip of country between the moun- ties of war, in order to deter my country from main-| to know how far we are ready to sustain bim. For 
30, then tains and the sea contains about 36,000 square miles, taining its just rights; but let me say that the great-|one, [ here say that if a treaty should be sent us 
vis Con. one-eighth or one-tenth of which 1s fit for cultiva- | est of all errors that can be committed, either by a| to-morrow, on the basis offered by Mr. Gallatin, I 
T hold tion; that is, a body of about four or five thousand general or a statesman, is to underrate his adversa- | would go for it without hesitation; and I wish to 
Way... gquare miles. As far as [ can learn, this is the only | 'y and the disadvantages under which he must him-| God that every senator would do the same. With 
people portion of the whole territory on whicha civilizad | self labor in a war he contemplates. He should en-| my convictions on the whole subject, if I were to 
p should human being can rest his foot with any certainty of deavor befoiehanud fuliy to realize what will be the luvolve ny country in a war with Great Britain for 
eeing to being able to sustain himself by the pursuit of agri- | Injury he may sustain, and what the sacrifice he the miserable difference between 499, with the na- 
re wer, culiure. These mountains divide the country into | must make. | should be glad to hear from the gen- | vigation of the Columbia, and 499 without it. 1 should 
whaire | three valleys, of which that next to the ocean is tlemen who advocate here our rights up to 54° 40’, | feel that | deserved the everlasting execrations of 
Walteve much the best. In this lies the valley of the Willa- whether they believe it possible to adhere lo that! posterity, and especially of my own children. 
: it real- mette, on this side of which | believe there is not, as parallel! and avoid a war? Is there a man in this senate Mr. Breese rose and said: The honorable senator 
e United yet, one American settler. Those who go there who in his own heart believes or expects such 4/ from South Carolina had set out with declaring that 
ery man travel one thousand miles beyond the Rocky moun- | Course from Great Britain that in that case we shall) jt was his purpose to speak the truth, the whole 
1 499: or tains before they attempt to settle. But hear what | avoid war? If we do go to war for 54°40’, I trust in| truth, and nothing but the truth. And th 
God we shall h the fi ie by i , s at the se 
rould de- Mr. Greenhow says. [A quotation was read from e sha ave the firmness to die by it.—| nator had done so, according to his belief, he had no 
ed at the the writer referred to. ] If we go into such a war for such a thing, it must| doubt. But the senator had fallen into one great 
nen have A fine farming countrv, where it seldom rains between be pwr the principle involved; and, if so, when Can! error; and knowing the influence which it would ex- 
al honor April and November) No corn can be raised in any | bery aa And do gentlemen suppose -_ this war! ert upon the public mind, if uncontradicted, if it 
any na- part of ali Oregon! And this is the picture of the best | W!!! De fought on the plains of Oregon? No: Great) were to go forth with the endorsement of the senator, 
ty is con- part of the territory for agriculture! hen hear the Britain may send her vessels to the mouth of the} he felt constrained to correct him on that point, so 
’ same writer’s account of the next or second valley from | Columbia and destroy our settlements there, (and , : Bi ’ 
ad count ; ; ; that the correction might go forth simultaneously 
reserved, the seas [Another extract from Greenhow was read. ] this she can do tn less than six months), but that} with his speech. The point to which he alluded to 
h a ques- Here, between the Blue mountains and the Rocky will not be the course of this war? If we 0 to War| was found in the authority which the senator had 
here. and ridge, “it never rains, win'er or summer, save a short | for such a miserable desert as Oregon, it must be quoted from Greenhow’s book, depreciating the cha- 
bathe period in the spring.” (A laugh.) Now, I should hke because we are fighting for other causes which mu-} racter and value of the territory of Ore j ? 
my to know, what kindness there would be in a father’s per- | tually infle - and it] h y gon. | hough 
896. how serten & 'P y inflame us; and it will be the most bloody, | the country were not worth a rush, h | 
a hah suading his son to go and setile in such a country. Even | calamitous, and interminable war the world has| ..;: se 9 TS principles 
ved-in it? the famed valley of the Willamette is not larger than | ever ait ’ . eth eiiahertks with regard to it would be the same; but it must be 
by stand- one of the counties in Pennsylvania, and we have never ae Moke the revolution lasted | manifest to senators that there was an endeavor to 
: rier rae re a seven years, and in what event can gentlemen hope| q | ' b r ; ; 
Must the had any indications of a contradiction of what is here that thi ’ ill be of : ee epreciate the country by exaggerating its defects 
ind taken said, that the whole country on this side of it is wholly | ‘4t this war will be of shorter duration? Shall we | and concealing its advantages. 1 0 show the senate 
etieed of unfit for cultivation. re overcme in less time than thal? Are there any | that the description drawn by Mr. Greenhow was 
itting for- Ihave thus given a description of the territory we > ee pegr is of this war who believe that the the Vaited |far from being correct, he would quote from the 
J should claim—and which I claim—south of the parallel of 49°, | States can be conquered in less than seven years second volume of Vancouver’s journal, a description 
i feel her How is it beyond that line?) Whatis the country we| And how will it be with England? When will she| written many years ago, when the country was but 
) our part are going to war for? I beseech the attention of my | surrender? Although gentlemen have made a large | partly explored and entirely unoccupied, except by 
anded be- rends on this side of the chamber to what I shall read; | estimate of her sufferings, still this would be to her a savage tribes. ‘The descriptions recently given by 
raha 8 pbethet thane siatemmenie of Met. Green. mere military expedition to engage in a war at a| White and others, who had settled there, fully sus- 
intaia her we'd a Sateen pat after hia heithindaid ghuth be ve ite distance. Her sufferings, in point of commerce may | tained the character given to it by Vancouver. In 
» able? completed? (A laugh.) Mr. Greenhow says—[Mr. possibly be as great as ours, though her immense | 1792 Vancouver proceeded up the Straits of Fuca, 
5 mnllitary Greenhow’ book was again quoted.] navy will prove a great pretection in this respect.— | and examined Admiralty Inlet and Puget’s Sound; 
at dhougd If this were indeed a question involving the rights and At all events, the war would be one of mutual de-| and from his description of the country lying between 
on OF the honor, and liberties of the country, I would ght to the | Struction, destruction of vessels, and, beyond all! the 48th and the 49th paralieis of north latitude, he 
tot death venenatis pniaameble witin ak kane hall, 1, shee doubt, destruction of cities also. None can suppose | could scarcely conceive that the Great Giver of all 
4! W Géh- claim of Great Britain to it was perfectly gratuitous and that England would invade us, or doubt that we should | good had ever spread out a more delightful country. 
at Britain  isulting, [ would die before 1 would consent to abandon | invade her possessions. ‘T’he invention of steam and ||Mr. B. here quoted at considerable length from 
ity were / anacre of this waste; but, as it is a mere question of | its application to war must have rendered it compa- | Vancouver’s Journal. ]} 
» without (me Property, of doubtful ude, | feel very differently. For, ratively easy for her to force her way into our har- Mr. McDuffie said the descriptic , 
: Batween 5 ps the matter as we may, ‘there is > per weakens int bors and batter down our great cities. I do not pre- ana ae: ft ; wore ton which he had 
te chould ee our ules to a wilderness inhabited only by savages; | tend to speak confidently on this point, however, be- | 8'¥ s taken from ‘histories and geographies 
life shou! * possibly if tested by strictly Christian principles the tide | which professed to give a description of the whole 


cause lam not a military man. I should suppose | 


tle fought, 





of both countries to it might fail. I do not, however, 


I regard the proceedings of 





to my judgment, itever can be amicably seitled.— 








nmerce of doubt the title of civilized vations to unsettled country fit that a steamer might successfully pass any valtery oii Waa ban a et si vee-at' bbe ru ~~ 
arrible de- for cultivation; but 1 may be pardoned for doubting the that can be erected. That a hazard like this can be mit he a aiatiour vino wae struck eh wifey et 
es must be right of a Christian people to drive off savages from a re- lighly esteemed by any man 1 can hardly bring my- mip ny of yarelable natu | bet bis eautiful 
ally think gion fit only for savages. selfto believe. If war shall come, he deceives him count ef dha oountr ee mead 4 in Bene an ac- 
er that we You have taken possession here of a country capa- | 8¢!f and his countrymen who believes that it will not! fod that in man ae it aaa totall fit for’ 
most pru- ble of sustaining and raising into the highest com- be one a most fearfully Scar wach rage ag th ricultural a vitae ‘ikem his euiedremeniae, 
defend it, fort and abundance a civilized community; but you | W!tessed in meses tines. utrecht an. sae spersed with romantic views, and descriptions of 
e question cannot do so there. It seems to me, then, that it| Were involved, I say, once more, that all this would] | sifu) scenes in the go es of th F * 
only: to 3 behooves congress well to consider not only the va- | {orm but a secondary considet ation. No nation ought) a owers, but sendeniat ia ? ror ygansremer ee 
nof pru- lue of the country itself, but the nature and extent to abandon its clear and independent rights to avoid aity thing i by y or the production of 
consider of our claims to it. If I am not mistaken, we are | 2Y danger, how great soever. But, as [ do in my i 
ecution of likely, if we go to war for Oregon, to exhibit the re- conscience believe that, so far from our honor being; But he would remark, in regard to Fuca Straits 
ersy with volting spectacle of an enlightened nation fighting | /” the least endangered by a peaceful settlement of} and Admiralty Inlet, that he was aware there was a 
y iauply 2 for an unprofitable wrong, spending blood and trea- this question on the only line we sayy penn ever) small strip of country which was in some degree 
3 of (ear, sure for a strip of barren Jand never worth fighting indicated, I believe that the honor o , this govern- | suitable for cultivation; but the description which he 
wld. But about, unless where our honor is clearly involved. ment and of this country, and the obligations the go- had given was beyond al! doubt the correct descrip- 
settled in th : , vernment owes to the country, all demand that it| tion of the country generally. At ail events, he 
etical dil- ave said that there is no nation that can do us | shall be settled on that line. : | would be glad to hear any gentleman disprove it on 
ie egal as much injury by war as Great Britain. [J will] And how a few words on the question of notice, | good authority, He had given the same account of 
ive year’s, a further, and I say that there never were two | and 1 will relieve the senate. From the views || the country tfiree years ago, and he had never yet 
Send It nations who Were capable of realizing, at present | have now given they will not be surprised when 1| heard a successiul contradiction. He would also re- 
if the ae ma prospectively, such advantages from peace.— | say that if I thought the giving of this notice could} mark that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, who had ex- 
d endure, 2 ever since the world was formed were there two produce war, I should be against it in every possible | plored the whole country, described it precisely as 
ayear— § ry who would make so great a sacrifice, by go-| form; and, therefore, I shat! vote for st in that form | he had done. And he believed that even Mr. White, 
eo. wecal & Grae war, of the rights and interests which the| which shal! express most clearly the determination who was here as agent from the saitlers in that coun- 
le to God, — the 5d rege had given them. What do we see on of this senate to support ihe president in adjusting try, had said a month ago thst a great deal of the 
whole 0 history of the a Atlantic? A new era in the! the difficulty on the only basis in which, according | country, for purposes of agriculture, was not worth 
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Mexico. Vera Cruz dates to the 19th March, have | 
been received. Mr. Slidell was still at Jalapa. The | 


New Orleans Times says, that on the 4th March, Senor | 
Castillo Lanzas received a note from Mr. Slidell, requir. | 
ing peremptorily a definitive answer to the demand to | 
be received as minister plenipotentiary, not only to ar- 
range the question of Texas, but to setile every other 
matter in dispute hetween the two countries, such as 
payment of the instalments due on the debt, and a sa: 
tisfactory remuneration for the losses sustained by our 
citizens, by the delay in those payments. ‘T’he supreme 
government. immediately convoked the council, and, 
submitted Mr. Slideli’s note for their opinion. They ad- 
vised the government not to receive Mr. Slidell, except 
as envoy extraordinary to settle the difficuhy about Tex- 
as, leaving all other affairs unattended to, wntil that shall 
have heen adjnsted. It is not known. whether the go- 
vernment wil conform to the wishes of the council, but 
it is supposed it will, since the president and his cabinet 
find in its favor, not only the recorded opinions of the 
prece ding administration and the late chambers, but 
the whole of the Mexican press. 

On the other side, itis asserted in the Mexican prints 
that Mr. Slidell will not abate one jot of his preten- 
sions, and will quit the republic immedintely after the 
receipt of Senor Lanzas’ reply, if it be not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory. 

The La Hesperia of the 7th, confirms the above. 

Mexican dates are to the 7th, at which time rnmors of! 
the advance of General Taylor to the Rio Grande had | 
reached there. It was even <nid that the advanced | 
troops had seized the pilots at Matamoras, to force thein | 
into the service of the vessels of war collecting about | 
the Brazos, Santiago and the Boca Chica. From ever | 
ry quarter—the Pacific, the Gulf and by the Rio Grande | 
—the prospect to Mexico from the United States, ac 
cording to the papers, was deemed most hostile. 

Gen. Mejia, had pushed 400 infantry to protect Point | 
Sta. Jsabel. and Gen. Parrodi was very busy in drum- 
ming up pupi's to repel invasion. All these movements 
have reference only to our reconnoitering parties, whech 
having made their observations, ifmmediately reiired.— | 
The Mexicans think they. will be able to concenirate 
8,000 men on the Rio Bravo by the Ist of April. 

A private letter, dated on the 7th ult., informs us that 
some twenty Uniled States soldiers, who had deserted | 
from Corpus Christi, had arrived at the city Mexico and | 
been set at liberty by the government They are repre. | 
sented by our correspondent asin a most wretched con 
dition, many of them going about begging, and despised 
by both Mexicans and foreigners. ‘They say they have 
been much deceived about Mexico, and heartily wish 
themselves back in Gen. Tayior’s camp again. Guod 
enouzh for them. 

Gen. Ampudia is said to have reached as far as St. 
Louis Potosi. on his way to the command of the “Ariny 
ot the North.” 

The correspondent of the Locomotor of the 11th ulft., 
writing from the city of Mexico, states: “In this event, 
there is no doubt that the maritiae forces of the Anglo- 
Americans, situated in the gulf, and in the Pacific, will 
attack our ports, and Gen. ‘l’'aylor will commence ope- 
rations on the Rio Bravo.” 

Mutiny in the army, at San Louis Potosi, of the troops 














under Gen. Ampudia, ordered to the northern (Texas) | 


frontier. Reviment No. 4. (Texas) and the Pucbla Ac- | inst. 


tivos, comprising over 1,000 men, refused to march, un- 
der a pretext that their commander was imprisoned and 
must be relensed. Gen. Ampudia, grasping the nation- 
al standard, exhorted the mutineers, and denounced as 
cowards all who refused. he mutincers returned to 
their duty, but had only advanced to the city walls, w hen 
they rallied in opposition again, returned tothe city, 
seized upon several churches, and prepared to resist the 
general, who threatened severe punishment : 
The Locomotor of the 18th, contains the following sig- 
nificant article: ; 
“According to what we have seen in the Diarto del | 
Gobierno,” (the paper published by the government, | 
“certain printed sheets, han“ibills, have lately been cir- 
culated in the capital, in which is urged the cession to 
the United States not only of Texas, but of New Mex- | 
jeo and California into the bargain. It is not possible 
that such writings, the mere reading of which awakens | 
nothing but indignation, should be sincerely published | 
by any Mexican; tor no political party has given any | 
cause to believe it capable of an intention so traitor- | 
ous.” 
The Lecomotor then goes on to suggest that the thing | 
is a device of the monarchical party, meant to force the 
government—which is extremely sensitive to this parti- 
cular intimation—te repress’ alj political discussions, in 
order that the press (a majoriiy of which is hotly anii-| 
monarchieal) may be silenced. | 
Monarchical project. Tlieve seems to be great diffi- 
culty in ascertaining on whom to fix the consptracy | 
which it is pretended is in progress for monarchizing 
Mexico. When we first heard of it, Santa Anna was 
accused as ite projector. It was said that he had en- 
listed the European monarchies in his scheme. Now 
we have it, that he is to be called from exile to suppress 
that very conspiracy. It is certain that heis expected ai 
Vera Cruz, and, strange to say, the existing government, 


Parepes, himself, is now accused by Mexican journals, | 


too, of entertaining the project. A manifesto was pub- 
Jished at Merida, signed by Senta Anna, dated Havana, 
Sih February, in reply to certain statements which had 


heen made in a Cadiz paper, charging him with intend. , 


ing toinvade Mexico with troops from Cuba, He de- 


] 











| nounces this and all similar statemenis as base calum- 
| nies, and says that thengh he had resolved never to no- 


tice the falsehoods cireviated about him, be cannot re- 
frain from noticing so malignant and false a ehrge. He 
proclaims himself ready to aid Mexico whenever she 
needs his services, but professes his intention rather to 
live and die an exile from his beloved country, than to 
seek entrance there through scenes of bloodshed and 
violence, 


Liseria. The New York State Colonization Society 
(as we learn from the Commertial,) have chartered a 
vessel for Liberia, for the passage of emigants to that 
colony, and to take out supplies for ‘he slaves recaptur: 
ed from the Pons. 


Tue Orecon. Whereaway is latitude 49°? 

Ii is, says the Journal of Commerce, “Near two de- 
grees higher than the northermust angle of the state of 
Maine, more than two degrees higher than Quebec, 
higher than the northermost angle of Lake Superior, 
higher than the centre of Newfoundland. and very 
nearly as high as the southern part of Labrador. And 
yet the ultra war faction pretend that west of the Rocky 
Mountains we should insist on a boundary 5 deg. and 
40 min. still further north; which would earry us to the 
latitude of Hudson’s Bay and the centre of Labrador.” 


The Richmond Enquirer says: “It is now stated that 
the last steamer took out directions to our minister in 
London to inguire, through Lord Aberdeen, the precise 
views of the Britssh government, and whether Su Ro- 
bert Peels allusion to ‘he offer of the 49th parallel. was 
intended to imply an approval of that line as a compro- 
mises Mr. McLane being authorized to say that this go- 
Vernmenut wonld receive that proposition favorably.” 


Evections.— Rhode Island. ‘'Vhe contest has been 
conduced wih recewed ardor between the “Law and 


| Order” ticket, and the Dovrrites, juined by certain sece- 


dors from the ranks of law and order, headed by Mr 
Simmons, of the United States senate, and aided by a 
number of his warm ard personal friends, desirous of 
having him re-elected to the senate at the approaching 
session. ‘This combination existed toa sufficient extent 
last year to defeat the law and order ticket, and place 
the government of the state tn the hands of the alies — 


‘Ube law and order party having rallied, have atthe elec- 


lion on the ist inst. reversed the state of affairs. They 
fail by a few votes of electing their governor by the peo 
ple, but having elected a decided majority to each braneh 
of the legislature, he will be elected on joint ballot. 

The senate stands 19 “law and order,” and 12 “liber- 


ation.” 


The house, 43 “law and order,” 25 “liberation.” 
For governor and lieulenant governor, the vote stands: 
Goversor. Lt. Governor. 


'Diman. Jackson. Se. Harris. Moss, Se. 
| 3.866 4,800 110 3.874 4,785 180 
1311 675 3 },316 665 
832 1,050 4] 793 1,038 46 
939 72 3 943 670 3 
521 209 3 521 211 
7,469 7,407 160 7,452 7,370 163 
7.407 7,370 
52 82 


The Connecticut state election took place on the 6th 
‘lhe returns are not aij in, but it is ascertained 
that the election fur governor fails. 


tering 1,759. The towns to be beard from wiil reduce 
Bissells plurality to about 6 or 700. Some accounts say 
that the legislature is “hig, others that the result is ex 
ceedingly doubtful. The whigs assign as a reason for 
so close a shave, the fact that their party assumed the 
responsibility at the last session, of attempting to sup- 
press intemperance. 

LaTeR RETURNS show that there are 12 loco and 9 
whig senators elected, and 97 loco and 78 whig repre- 


sensatives; 22 no choice. Changes are in favor of a joco | 


governinent. 
Annapolis corporation election, took place on the 6th. 
The whig ticket succeeded by a majority of 30 votes.— 


| Richard Swann elected mavor, Wm. Tell Claude recor: | 


der. Last year the loco ticket was elected. 


Tae HOME MONEY MARKET" is depiesced. Thesudden 
passage of the sub-treasury bill, iu the house of repre- 
sentatives, and by so large a majority, and with strin- 
gent provisions too, under which it proposes to go into 
operation, in the course of a few weeks. has occasioned 
quite @ filuver in Wall street and on *’*’Change.” There 
was between four and five millions of public deposites in 
the New York banks aecording to theofficial report-on 
the Istinst, ‘Phis it is true, is only 20 be drawn thence 


}as the government may have occasion for its use, but in 


ihe. mean time no more is to goin te Erplace that drain. 
The whole will soon be drafted for, anc 
future to be paid mito the sub-treasuries in specie, that spe- 


_cie will have to be supplied in the first place by the banks, 


and a drain of milhons will forthwith be commenced, 
for that purpose, from their vaults. To avert a suspen- 
sion of specie payments by them, they will be compelled 


to restrict accommodations to business men, for eustoma- | 


ary operations, and that will severely affect the price of 
produce. The total amount of public deposites on the 
Ist ‘nst., as officially reported, was $11,784,394. But for 
the beavy expenditures for the army now on the Mexi- 
can frontier, the amount would have been considerably 
larger. ‘That amount of specie taken suddenly from cir- 
culation, must seriously aflect it of course. The Chamber 
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of Commerce, of New York, have referred the subject of 
thesub-treasury bili to a committee of five, two of whom 
are in fayor of the bill and three are opposed to its pas- 





sage. 

The N. Y. Express of the 7th says—‘“Siocks continue 
‘to decline, owing to the alarm created by the passage of 
the sub treasiry. There is quite a sensitiveness in the 
money market.” 

The N. Y. Journal of Commerce, same date, says— 
RP ~ang 

There isa real panic in the street to-day, on account of 
the sub-treasury. Even the Oregon war has lost its ter. 
rors, 1n comparison with this monster with his iron chests, 
Stocks have still further declined, and the tendency is 
quite in favor of further decline.” - 

On the 81h the same paper says—“ Money is close, and 
the stuck pavic worse and worse, thongh nothing new 
has occurred. Itis only that the more people contem- 
plate the sub treasury and talk about it, the more alarm. 
ed they become.” 

Lhe Boston Post, same date, says—*The past week 
has been marked by a severity of pressure in the money 
market, that indicates a_ still greater development of ef. 
fect, from causes alluded to a fortnight since. On Tues- 
day last a sudden advance took place in bills on Lon. 
don, which put up the rate to 10al0}; and just at the 
close on Wednesday a few very prime fancy names 
were placed at 105. This rise was produced by pur. 
chasers for New York account, as our market offered g 
better selection and lower rates for exchange than could 
be had there. The only shipment of specie per Hiber. 
nia was a jot of 20,000 sovereigns for New York ac. 
count, but large accounts of gold and silver are under. 
stoud to have been shipped from that city by London 
and Havre packets of the Istinustant, 11 addition to the 
causes for a siro' g demand and rise in foreign exchange 
which are to be found in large importatious of British 
inauulactures, which are run off at auction onder posi- 
live orders to cash therm at once and remit to ease puriies 
at home, who are deprived vt usual accommodativas by 
reason of railway specuiations and iocking up of wwelve 
willions sterling there is a decided tendency to with- 
drawal of foreign capi:alin use by our bankers, and to 
cut off all open credits ” 

The New York Mirrer, of the &h says: ‘Stocks still 
contiiue ina very depressed state, and the number of 
Jame ducks in Wall sireet is daily increasing. The sub. 
treasury Uillseeuis to be at ‘he bottum of the panic. We 
perceive that the board of commerce i this city have 
held a tweeting and chusen a committee, without dis- 
tinetion of party, to remunsirate against the bill, and ex- 
pese its injurious tendency. ‘The merchants ar. evi 
deitly alarmed at the prospect of its becuming a law.” 

‘The Boston Courier, v1 Monday says: “There has 
been litte or no alieration in money matters during the 
past week. ‘The decline in stucks on Saturday, is at- 
tributable to the passage of the tndependent treasury 
bill, by the house of representatives, at Washington, and 
not to any present stringency in the moncy market. If 
that bill should become a law, it will probably be ren- 





yr So far, the vote | 
| stands—Bissell (whig) 25,835, Tvwey (loco) 25,133, scat- 


as duties are in | 


| dered nugatory by a warehousiig system, or by the go- 
| vernirent expenditures, which are likely tu be as great, if 
| not greater tian its revenues, leaving, of course, nv sup- 
| plies to be Jockhed up. ‘The bill will hardly pass the se- 
Pig ,withvut a long debate, and important modifica- 
tion.’ 
| Vhe New Yerk Tribune, and Journal of Commerce, 
| both siate that “Letiers from Washington say, that ata 
| Caucus of the locufuce senators, it was resolved to pass 
the sub-treasury bill as it comes from the house.” 
Bicknell’s Reporter, of the 7ih says: “The Philadel- 
phia money market is more concentrated. The banks 
are more carefulin their discounts. ‘The passage of the 
independent treasury bill, by the house of representa- 
‘tives at Washington, is assigued as one cause of this 
_course. We last week heard ut some first rate four 
| months’ paper that was thrown out by our monetary tn- 
| Stitutious. In the street, the rate for fair paper may be 
| quoted at frum 8 to 12 per cent.” 
| ‘I'he panic continues in New York up to our latest 
/aceounts from there. “The New York Guzette, of ‘Thurs- 
day, says: “The downward tendency in the stuek mar- 
'ket sul! contiimes, and in fact sellers are so eager that 
they hardly wait until a bidder is done speaking tu ac- 
cept his offer.” 

The Express, of the same date says: ‘’The foreign 
‘news from Kurone and Mexico, but more particular! ’ 
the report in the money market articie of the London 
Times, tiiat an especial message from the queen was 
/soon expected on American affairs, have ad a serious 
effect upon. the stock market, and ‘‘Sthe panic’. is un- 
checked. Every thing is duwn, and there is a great deal 
of frigut amoung business men. It will be seen that the 
sound sidie stocks suffer as well as the fancies.” 

Sus-rreasctry. The same paper says: “The ‘cham: 
ber of commerce’ yesterday took up, and acted upon, 
the sub-treasury bill,—and by the unanimous cuncul- 
-retive of gentlemen ot bo h parties, as we are informed, 
the bill; as it stands, is condemned as ruinous, and ii 
| practicable in execution. ‘They appointed a committee 
‘to make a business report upun this measure, and its 
| consequences to trade, commerce, business mm genera 

the banks and currency of the country. From that 
committee we expec! an able and Jucid busivess repoth 
_—one that wil be instructive to congress, and jatiueu- 
| tial throughout the counuy.” 


Burrato narBor. The John Owen, Capt. Davis, was 
ithe first steamer to enter the harbor this season. 
arrived on the 4th inst. 


| Corton. 15,228 bales were cleared on the 26th ult, 
i from the port af N. Orleans. 
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